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ENGLISH SUMMARIES OF MAJOR ARTICLES IN MEMO JOURNAL 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 83 
(signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 158-159 


[Text] V. Razmerov's article "Efficiency of Creative Leninism" focuses its 
attention on decisions of the June Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, the tenth Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the Moscow summit 
meeting of the socialist countries on June 28, 1983, The author speaks 

about the importance of the theoretical elaboration of the problems of 
developed socialism and perfecting it in practice. He reveals why our 

concept of socialist world has been deepened and enriched. The articles 
analyzes the CPSU's and the Soviet state's peace-loving foreign policy, its 
innate consistency, firmmess and constructive approach to the most import- 

ant problems of home and international life. It also considers the Soviet 
Union's initiatives and proposals comprising an all-embracing programme of mea- 
sures, from individual steps in the field of arms limitation to general and 
complete disarmament, including a total ban on nuclear weapons and their 
destraction--and stresses that the issue of the preservation of peace on earth 
is both today and in the foreseeable future the cardinal element of the foreign 
policy of our Party. 


R. Ulyanovsky's article "The Development of the Revolutionary Process in 
Afghanistan" analyses the political and social changes which have taken place 
{in the country during the five years of leadership of the People's Democratic 
Party, the political struggle in the country which is going on in extremely 
complicated internal and external political conditions. The principle diffi- 
culty for the revolutionary-liberating process here is the firm desire of for- 
eign imperialism not to allow the exis-ence of another free progressive state 
which is breaking away from capitalism as a system. The author points out 
that the April revolution in Afghanistan is a quite logical phenomenon arising 
from the natural historic development of society and only either ignorant peo- 
ple or overt enemies of Afghanistaa can speak about its fortuitousness of the 
"hand of Moscow". The author notes that the development of the revolutionary 
process has once again distinctly confirmed that its tempo, scale and forms 
corsiderably depend on the level of organization and maturity of the political 
vanouard of the revolutionary forces--their Party. 


A. Vavilov's article "Danger of Chemical Weapons: Ways of Its Removal” consi- 
ders the problem of banning the development, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons and the complete destruction of these weapons. The author 





depicts the development of the weapons of mass annihilation and gives a historic 
background of the negotiations for the banning of these weapons. The Soviet 
stand on this issue is laid down with special stress on the latest proposals of 
the USSR. The article analyses the present state of the negotiations on this 
matter and the essence of the existing discrepancies due to the U.S. unwilling- 
ness to renounce chemical weapons and to their new rearmament programs in this 
field. The author tells how the U.S., for the first time in world history, 
used chemical weapons on a mass scale in Indo-China and of the grave consequen- 
ces of that action. The article exposes American slanderous statement to the 
effect that the USSR and its allies allegedly have used chemical weapons in 
Afghanistan and in Southeast Asta. 





G. Skorov in the article "Armaments Kace and the U.S. Economy” examines the 
impact of the military buildup on the state of the American economy. He con- 
sistently reviews the inflationary consequences of the defence programmes, the 
relationship between the present administration's military policy and the 
growing deficit of the Federal budget, the real effect of defence spending on 
economic growth. One of the conclusions of the article is that the "multiplier 
effect" of the defence programmes on economic activity has been grossly over- 
Stated. This was partly due to overlooking the changing nature of the de- 
fence sector itself. An attempt is also made to assess the magnitude of eco- 
nomic losses to the society which the military buildup represents. According 
to the author's calculations the U.S. will have spent on rearmament since the 
end of the Second World War up to 1986 over 6 trillion dollars (in 1980 dol- 
lars) as compared to 7.8 millions (in 1980 dollars) which is the total repro- 
ducible wealth of the country at the end of 1981. The net loss to the economy 
of such enormous scale is at the root of many economic problems which arose in 
the U.S. during the postwar decades. 


The trade policy of the capitalist countries is one of the main factors in- 
flueacing the international commerce. L. Sabelnikov in the article "Trade 
Policy of the Developed Capitalist countries in the 80's” features the increase 
of the scope of the international commercial transactions, the emergence of 
the new instruments of their governmental regulation involving crucial shifts 
in trade policy of the imperialist states. 


The author primarily dwells upon the problems of the methods and particulars of 
the trade policy forecasting, emphasizing the existing difficulties and pos- 
sible solutions on the analysis basis. Unstable economic development, shifts 
in the international division of labor, etc. accelerate the uncertainty of the 
named forecasting and assessment. 


Furthermore, the author examines the new international phenomenon that, he be- 
lieves, would effect essentially the trade policy making in the 80's, namely 
the new trends on the labor force market, natural resources, energy and food 
problems inducing international strain within the imperialist framework as well 
as between the developed and developing countries. 


The thorough analysis of the new trends in the international trade provides for 
the conclusion about the aggravation of the imperialist contradictions. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye 
otnoshentya”", 1983, 


CSO: 1812/267-E 














UL" YANOVSKIY REVIEWS FROGRESS OF AFGHAN REVOLUTION 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 16-31 


(R. Ul*yanovskiy article: "Development of the Revolutionary Process in Afghani- 
stan" | 


[Text] For 5 years now the Afghan people, led by the PDPA, have been persistent- 
ly progressing along the road opened by the 1978 national democratic revolu- 
tion. During this historically brief period Afghan society has undergone signi- 
ficant political and social transformations which could not have occurred fii 

the country even in decades of its paliful growth into capitalism under the 

aegis of the feudal landowning circles overthrown by the revolution. Millions 

of ordinary working people were drawn into the stormy vortex of sharp class 
struggle, the process of their political awakening was immeasurably acceler- 
ated, and on this basis the parameters of social poles and class interests 
emerged even more sharply. 


The political struggle in Afghanistan is proceeding under extremely compli- 
cated domestic and foreign political conditions. We have already discussed 
them (footnote 1) (See VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS, No 4, 1982, pp 84-95). It is 
merely necessary to stress yet again that the duration and fierceness of the 
political struggle in today's Afghanistan do not stem from the heavy burden 

of the numerous social problems inherited by the people's system from previous 
regimes, nor from the mistakes made by the DRA party and state leadership dur- 
ing the first years of the revolution. The main and fundamental cause of the 
difficulties which the revolutionary liberation process has encountered here is 
the stubborn desire of imperialism and international reaction to prevent the 
existence of yet another free progressive state on the world map. The process 
of the April Revolution's development has proved convincingly once again that 
it is the intrigues by U.S. imperialism and the reactionary forces supported 

by it that constitute the chief barrier in the way of the people's national and 
social progress. 


In their attempts to evade historical responsibility for the bloody crimes 

by their mercenaries in Afghanistan, imperialism and its ideologists are pro- 
moting the thesis that the April 1978 revolution is the product of a confluence 
of chance circumstances and that it was virtually “exported” there. These 

















Claims are utterly false and cannot withstand a critical examination from 
the standpoint of the objective facts concerning the development of the 
revolutionary process in Afghanistan. 


From the viewpoint of basic socioeconomic conditions, Afghan society was ripe-- 
even overripe--long ago for an antifeudal national democratic revolution. 

The development of commodity-money relationships within it and the country's 
accelerating participation in international trade led more than 50 years ago 

to the emergence of centers of the capitalist system, which gradually expanded 
and inevitably broke down the feudal system. The growth of local capitalism 
was the pivotal factor in the gradual and painful transformation of the pre- 
capitalist social structure and the emergence of new social classes and social 
groups: the working class, the bourgeoisie, the secular intelligentsia, and 
the modern bureaucracy. The old feudal and tribal aristocracy was also deeply 
involved in market relations and, with the help of the state authorities, tried 
to accelerate their development in a direction advantageous for itself. The 
unrestrained expropriation and buying up of land and the subordination of agri- 
cultural production to the requirements of the foreign and domestic markets 

led to the peasantry's mass dispossession of land and the growth of usury 
bondage, and also caused in rural areas the complex processes of initial capi- 
talist accumulation and soctal differentiation. As far back as the thirties 
the large merchant involved in foreign trade and agriculture, who had to some 
extent ousted the aristocratic nobility at the helm of the state, became the 
main figure on the Afghan scene along with the feudal lord. 


In contrast with many colonial and dependent states, Afghanistan's struggle 
against British colonialism for the restoration of its independence occurred 
under the leadership of an absolute monarchy. The era of “enlightened Afghan 
absolutism" which followed in the twenties created around the monarchy the 
aura of a progressive force and bulwark of nat‘onal sovereignty. For many 
decades the country's progressive circles linked their hopes for liberal 
reforms with the ruling dynasty. 


At the beginning of the fifties, however, the new social strata and groups 
which had emerged as a result of the development of capitalism, and mainly 

the intelligentsia openly put forward for the first time the slogans of 
restricting the prerogatives of the ruling Mohammedzai clan and allowing non- 
aristocratic elements access to the levers of power. It is important to note 
that even back in that period anti-imperialist, and mainly anti-American feel- 
ings emerged among the democratic forces. True, the actions of the inteiligent- 
sia and the urban bourgeois strata were not yet directly aimed against the rule 
of the landowners and mercantile big capital. The middle strata's ideologists 
still made appeals to the ruling dynasty itself, nourished illusions about the 
"supraclass nature” of the monarchy, and believed in its ability to lead the 
country out of the socioeconomic blind alley. The revolutionary-democratic 
wing of the intelligentsia was just emerging in those years, and various 
groupings of a liberal monarchist type were mainly the basic spokesmen of 
social protest. 








for numerous reasons, characteristic to some extent or other of all liberated 
countrles, the development of Afghan capita! tom in the postwar years was 

slow and distorted. It could not exist without state support. As a result 

of thle the positions of the national bourygeolste were weak and its claims 

to political power timid and Inconsistent. The state sector of the economy, 
which had emerged by the mid-fifties, was used by the ruling circles as a 
maans Of alleviatiny the sharp social contradictions, and at the same time its 
development created the objective basis for exacerbating these contradictions 
hy bringing about a yrowth of the army of hired labor. “Accumulating in its 
hands considerable budgetary and loan funds, the state essentially fulfilled 
the soclal function which local capital could not fulfill because of its weak- 
ness. At the same time, the class orlentation of the exploitation of this 
powertul lever was entirely dependent upon the interests of the very same com- 
mercial and landowning circles and aristocracy and of the privileged bureau- 
cracy which wove them together, 


As Aftyvhun soclety was gradually transiormed, the national intellige.:tsia be- 
yan to play an increasingly noticeable role in Lts soclal structure, Its 
quantitative growth stemmed mainly from the development of the state appara- 
tue and the bulldiny of a national army, as well as from the tnvolvement of 

a relatively large number of educated people in the production and services 
spheres. A radicalization of the Iintelligentsla occurred under the influence 
of yrowilng social contradictions, different ideological views and trends re- 
‘lecting the broad range of approaches by social forces toward questions of 
KoCLoeconomlec development ripened within Lt, and there emerged groupings 
orlented toward different social strata. It was a specific characteristic of 
the revolutionary process Jn Afghanistan that the first organized grouping 

to take the form of a political party was founded in the early sixties by the 
leftwing radical section of the intelligentsia. 


fhe PDPA, which emerved in 1965, became the first party in the country's his- 
tory to reflect the interests of the young working class and all working peo- 
ple. Proceediny from an objective analysis of the social processes in the 
country and internat tonal expertence of class struggle, the PDPA put forward 
ihe most important thesia that the people's liberation from privation and lack 
i! clyhts was possible only under the leadership of natlonal-democratic 
forces, It declared in its 1966 party program that the main question of the 
Af‘yhan revolution must be th question of the transition of power from the 
bureaucratic and mercantile=-Landowning circles to a national-democratic govern- 
mont acting in the interests of the broad people's masses, including the mid- 
dle and petty national bourveolaie. The party proved that, because of their 
lose links with feudaliam and reaction, the count ry's ruling circles were 
incapable of ensuriny the development of soclety even along the capltalist 
path and that this path, in itself, would not bring about the working people's 
liberation from poverty and backwardness. So as to untte opposition forces 
ivainet the outdated semifeudal relations, Lit proposed the creation of a 
united national front of all progressive and patriotic forces and their organ- 
iZatlons. it ie important to note that at this time the party considered that 
| peaceful transition by Afghanistan to the noncapitalist path of development 


WAG oosasible,. 


‘ 











The political activeness of practically all soctal groups in the country Itn- 
creased sharply from the mid-sixties. it was then tha the young Afghan work- 
Ing clase entered the arena of struggle, the students and |yceun puptle were 
In constant turmoll, political debates rayed in the royai parliament, the 
curse of intelligentstu activities turned sharply upward, and ‘oclal contra« 
dictions started emerging within army circles, The Ideological spectrum of 
publications by the private press ranged extremely widely, from extreme left- 
Wing-clerical views. The spreading social protest against the existing system 
created a dangerous threat for the ruling clreles' course of leading the coun- 
try to capitallsam while preserviny the power of the old social forces, ‘The 
attempts by individual royal reformers to push social development along the 
antifeudal national-bouryeols path by means of moderate reforms ended in 
failure. This was hindered by thelr close tiles with land ownership and the 
bureaucracy, their orlentation toward alliance with Imperialist forces, and 
also the furlous reslatance to innovations on the part of the right-wing 
Islamic organizations which emerged in the late sixties, 


The PDPA began ayitation and propaganda work among the inteliigenteta, at 
Induetrial enterprises, and in the army in an attempt to untte the antifeudal 
and natitonal democratic forces around its platform, At this stage In ite 
activity the party was still relatively small (no more than 20,000 members by 
the mid-seventiles) and poorly organized, had insuffictent experience of poll- 
tical strugyle, and was very strongly influenced by petty bourgeois elements 
and by the tribal, natlonal, and ideological contradictions which rent Afghan 
soclety. All this was the main reason for the repeated splits within the 
PDPA, which weakened the ranks of revolutionary democracy. 


In its theoretical documents and practical work, the party pald great atten- 
tion to the participation of the working class in the revolutionary process, 
The Afghan proletartat was relatively young and gmall, It beyan to take shape 
only in the early decades of the 70th century. The general soctloeconomic 
backwardness and mixed nature of soclety and the low level of development of 
capitalism left a strong imprint on the process of forming the proletariat, 
Close tles with the countryside and with the petty bourgeots and sem{proletar- 
lin strata in the citles, the dispersal of workers in a large number of small 
enterprises, the masse Illiteracy of the working people, and the strony in- 
fluence of the prejudices of the nonproletartan environment hindered the forma- 
tion of a class consciousness amony, workers, The existence of a vast pool of 
available manpower in the citles held back the growth In the level of workers’ 
wages and doomed them to an existence of semistarvation and utter dependence 
on employers’ whime. ‘The labor law adopted back in 1946 did not envisage the 
right to strike or to conclude collective contracts. Until the April Revolu- 
tion, workers did not even have the right to form trade untons, Their untfi- 
cation was hindered by the splittist activity of various nationalist and 
Clerical groupings which set some detachments of the proletariat agatnst others, 
The ruling circles and organizations of a bourgeots outlook strove to Implant 
reformist ideolovy amony the working class and to reduce the influence of the 


revolutionary intelligentsia on It. 











Despite the difficulties in their development, however, the Afghan workers 
announced themselves as an independent force as far back as the sixties. With 
the PDPA's formation, work began to introduce elements of the scientific, 
progressive world outlook into the proletarian environment, groups were set 

up at enterprises, and leaflets were distributed. The workers’ lack of rights 
and their difficult working and living conditions inevitably pushed them onto 
the peth of mass struggle. In 1965 through 1973 alone PDPA factions organ- 
ized over 2,000 meetings, demonstrations, and protest marches in which 
theusands o. state and private enterprise workers took part. The stroke strug- 
gle in those years was a vivid indication of the growth in the Afghan prole- 
tariat's political activeness and an important stage in its transformation 

from a "class within itself" to a "class for itself." That struggle prepared 
workers for the future political battles, in which they became »» active parti- 
cilpant in the period after the April Revolution. Assessing the proletarian's 
actions in those years, B. Karmal wrote in the newspaper PARCHAM: "In the 
course of furtuer struggle, the working class, fulfilling its historic mis- 
sions, will lead Afghanistan's national democratic movement and, in close 
alliance with the peasants and other democratic forces and honest elements 

will bring it to its goal" (Footnote 2) (PARCHAM, 21 October 1968 [In Dari}). 





By the beginning of the April Revolution the Afghan proletariat already num- 
bered 300,000 people, but the number of factory and plant workers was still 
small and did not exceed 60,000. Artisans numbered about 600,000. The con- 
centration of the proletariat had increased considerably, and up to 1/2 of the 
industrial workers were concentrated at enterprises employing over 500 people. 
The level of working class literacy had risen, and cadres of hereditary pro- 
letarians had formed. All this created more favorable conditions for the 
PUPA's political work among the workers. Illegal trade unions operating in 
the guise of mutual aid funds arose in embryonic form at some enterprises from 
the mid-seventies. However, on the eve of the revolution the stratum of 
workers within the PPA remained small. 


The policy of revolutionary Afghan democracy attached fundamental significance 
to the agrarian and peasant question. Prior to the April Revolution the coun- 
try’s agrarian system was in a transitional stage, and on the whole was 
characterized by the predominance of semifeudal, mercantile and moneylending 
methods of exploiting the peasantry, methods characteristic of the initial 
stages of capitalist evolution. At the same time, very powerful remnants of 

the feudal system still existed in this, the sphere of material production under 
Afghanistan's conditions. The large landowner class, numbering no more than 
10,000 families and comprising less than 1 percent of the total number of 
landowners, owned 20 percent of the prime cultivable land. At the same time 

the 440,000 peasant families owning a little land had just 8 percent of the 
cultivable area, and a iurther 412,000 peasant families had no land at all. 

The fact that the peasants had little or no land, the very acute problems of the 
use of water and the distribution of pasturage, the bondage of usury, the dif- 
ficult land-leasing terms, and the parasitical existence of most large land- 
owners were the main factors slowing the development of agricultural production. 
The static forms of relations in the agrarian sphere were maintained by the 
state apparatus of coercion and by age-old traditions and customs. 

















The PDPA was the first Afghan political party to include in its program, as 
early as 1966, the question of the need to implement a democratic land reform 
in the peasantry's interests and to eliminate the semifeudal setup in the 
countryside. In its press organs, from the parliamentary platform, and in 
practical work amony, the population, the party's representatives tried to 
mobilize public opinion in favor of such a reform by stressing its historical 
inevitability, However, the involvement of the peasants themselves in the poli- 
tical struggle was a very difficult matter, The peasants’ almost total 11li- 
teracy, their traditional dependence on the landowners, the dominance of reli- 
gious prejudices, the influence of local leaders, and the "sacred" authority 

of private property hindered the development of a class consciousness among 

the rural poor. Tnis was also the aim of the assurances of the representatives 
of official circles, who promised to implement agrarian transformations from 
above. The different pro-bourgeois, including nationalist and Islamic, organ- 
izations had no clear approach to the solution of the land and water problems 
and essentially were pinning, their hopes on state assistance to agriculture. 


The nationalities question was an important element of the political struggle 
in prerevolutionary Afghanistan. More than 20 different peoples belonging to 
9 ethnic groups live in this multinational country. The main national popula- 
tion groups are as follows: Pushtuns (over 8 million people), Tajiks (over 

3 million), Uzbeks (about 1.5 million), Hazara (over 1 million), Turkoman 

(up to 500,000), and Baluchis (about 200,000). In addition, (Charaymaki), 
Kirghiz, Nuristanis, Arabs, Kurds, and others also live in the country. In 
addition to their different proportional weight within the population struc- 
ture, the national groups were distinguished by different levels of socioeco- 


nomic development and unequal roles in soctopolitical life. 


The Pushtun population is compactly located in the so-called tribal zone 
stretching along the border with Pakistan (which is around 1,000 km long and 
has an average width of 120km), where more than 4 million people live (footnote 
3) (As a result of British colonial policy the Pushtun tribes were divided by 
the so-called Durand Line, and around 12 million Pushtuns now live on Pakistani 
territory). As a result of the struggle for the best land and the ruling cir- 
cles’ resettlement policy the Pushtuns settled almost all the country's south- 
ern areas and part of Herat Province, and also advanced into northern regions. 
[fhe Tajik population is scattered throughout Afghanistan, but the bulk of it 

is concentrated in the cities and in the northern provinces, National minori- 
ties like the Uzbeks, Turkomans, Kirghiz, Arabs, and others also live in the 
north. The Hazara chiefly populate the country's central highland region 
(Khazaradisat], the Nuristanis live mainly in Konarha Province, and the 
Baluchis occupy the southwestern part of Afghanistan. 


in connection with the fact that they formed the nucleus of the formation of 
an independent Afghan state (1747), the social status of the warlike Pushtun 
tribes, which gradually colonized the remaining areas of the country, was 
traditionally regarded as privileged. The aristocratic elite and army's offi- 
cer cadres came larvely from theirranks. For their historic services in the 
struggle against the British colonialists some large Pushtun tribes were 
exempted from taxes and military service. The policy of prerevolutionary 
Aghanistan's ruling circles toward the "tribal zone," where effective power 











remained in the hands of tribal chiefa and elders, showed a protective attitude, 
Despite the fact that commodity-money relations had deeply penetrated the 
tribes’ life and given rise to considerable property differentiation, their 
military-tribal organization, traditions, and customa survive to thie day. 


Many areas densely settled by national minorities (Hazara, Nuristania, 
Baluchis, Turkomans, Kirghiz, and others) lagged far behind the level of so- 
Clal, economic, and cultural development of the relatively developed zones of 
commodity farming and industry like the Kabul, Herat, Qandahar, Bbalkh, and 
Nangarhar zones. Feudal and even tribal relations were stronger there than 

in the country In general, Social oppression by their “own" landowners, byes, 
and khans was compounded for the minorities’ working people by a national 
factor since the local state apparatus would, in most cases, be staffed with 
Pushtuns and Tajiks, 


The country's social and economic backwardness, the uneven development of its 
Individual regions, and the ruling circles’ policy hampered the process of 
forming a bourgeois Afghan nation. As the sociopolitical crisis in the country 
mounted the various opposition forces’ ideological actions began to assume a 
national guise. By the end of the sixties the ("setam e melli") ("National 
Oppression") grouping was pleading the cause of the national minorities living 
mainly in the northern part of Afghanistan. It urged Tajiks, Uzbeks, Turko-~ 
mins, and others to rise up against the "Pushtun dictatorship" and create their 
own state. This group essentially expressed largely the interests of the 
national minorities’ petty and middle bourgeolsate. Another organization-- 
("Afghan millyat") ("The Afghan Nation")--called, on the other hand, for the 
Pushtun population's interests to be defended and for a "greater Pushtunistan" 
to be created by annexing Pakistan's Puslitun population to Afghanistan. Al- 
though 1t called itself a “soctlal democratic party,” ("Afghan millyat") actual- 
ly preached nationalist views, 


In addition to the aforementioned parties, other organizations, including some 
of clerical type, were active among the national minorities, seeking to rally 


the various ethnic minorities under the aegis of their “own" exploiter ele- 
ments, 


The natlonalist parties and organizations objectively undermined the ruling 
circles’ position, but at the same time posed a serious threat to the revolu- 
tionary movement's unity, split the front of left-wing forces and exacerbated 
interethnic discord. In the publications of both ite factions (KHALI and 
PARCHAM) the PDPA invariably stressed the need to improve the national minor- 
ities’ position and called on all working people and patriotic forces, repard 
less of nationality, to unite against the common enemy--the feudal lords, 
bureaucrats, and moneylenders-<1n order to solve the nationalities question 
democratically in the course of progressive reforms, Representatives of all 
the country's main national groups joined the leadership of the party Itsell 
at ite first congress. 


A description of the oppoeitionforces would be Incomplete without a nt 

of the untraleftwiny ("Shoulee dzhavid") ("Eternal Flame") organization, which 
came into being in 196%, Reflecting on the whole the views of petty bourygeots 
and lumpen proletariat strata, this party rejected the PDPA's idea of creating 
“a united antifeudal front of leftewing forces, It belittled the Lmportance of 
levyal forme of struypgle, regarded the peasantry as the leading revoluttlonary 








force, and called on workers to stage an immediate armed insurrection, In- 
stead of engaging in consistent work among the working people aimed at awaken- 
ing their class consciousness and uniting the working people's masses, this 
party pushed the people onto the road of adventures and conspiracies. Opposing 
eclentific revolutionary theory, the leftists made the PDPA the main target 

of their criticiams, 


The development of the revolutionary process also drew the clergy, a powerful 
force in the Afyhan context, into Its orbit. Ina situation where Islam re- 
mained the dominant form of social consciousness the religion's many clergy 
(estimated at around 250,000 people) exerted an enormous influence on the popu- 
lation and played a big part in the country's political life. Their positions 
were strongest in rural areas, where the mullah would generally be elder, 

miin ideologist, teacher, and judge. Being in the midst of the people's masses, 
the grassroots clergy, who were often extremely poor, reacted sensitively to 
changes in the social climate, They tried to channel the growing grassroots 
dissatisfaction to their own advantage, but often also defended their flock 
against the tyranny of officials and the rich. In the arduous years of the 
country's strugyle ayainst British colonialism for national independence many 
millahe organized «rmed detachments of the population and won great respect 
among the people. At the same time, because of their special status in society 
the clergy were more often a conservative force that sought to preserve the 
inviolability of traditional social foundations and moral values. 


It should be noted that Islam in Afghanistan is characterized by poor organi- 
zation and heterogenity. Unlike the Shi'ite tiend in Islam (which predominates 
in Iran, for example), the Sunni trend, which 1s widespread among the majority 
of the Afghan population, prescribes no strict clerical hierarchy or univers- 
ally acknowledge religious authority. As a result of this there has always 
been great friction and rivalry for dominant influence among the local clergy. 
The spiritual aithority of individual leaders did not, as a rule, extend be- 
yond a particular locality. On the other hand, Afghanistan's Shi'ite Muslims 
(the Hazara) and the Iemailis (a section of the population of Badakhshan) had 
their own leaders, who were antagonistic to the Sunni millahs, Giving rise 

to a keen sense of distrust and hostility toward representatives of other 
sects, religious differences made it difficult to organize the working people. 





The high clergy, who were part of the ruling classes, played a especial role 
in Afyhanistan. The most prominent spiritual leaders such as (Mudzhadad1), 
(Gilyanl), (Togevi), (Kiyani), (Vaezy), and others led whole family clans with 
several thousand (myurids) (followers) each. Many of them possessed major 
tracts of land and real estate in the cities, took part in trading companies, 
and had considerable sums of money in foreign bank accounts. These family 
corporations were represented in the royal parliament and occupied poste tin 
the highest levels of the state apparatus and judicial system. However, their 
interests did not always or in everything completely coincide with the policy 
of the ruling dynasty. They endeavored to strengthen the high clergy's con- 
trol over the direction of social development and with this aim in view made 
broad use of Islamic ideology. 
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Unlike the yrassroots and middle clergy, many spiritual leaders had a great 
atore of knowledge obtained in Muslim countries or in the Weat. With the ald 
of thie they substantiated the idea of the "Islamic way," which essentially 
boiled down to a variety of the private capitalist path of development. Their 
criticism was spearheaded against the activity of democratic organizations, 
primarily the PDPA, The most farsighted Islanic ideologists saw the danger 

to the existing system in the growth of the class struggle and tried to seize 
the political {nitiative, They reproved the yovernment bureaucracy for con- 
niving at "seditious views,” intimidated it with "godless communiem,” attacked 
the traditional Soviet-Afghan friendship, and tried to push Afghanistan from 

a position of nonalignment and move it closer to countries in which reaction- 
ary Muslim regimes had been ertablished. The most important feature of this 
wing of the clergy was its very close political, {deological, and economic 
links with imperialism and certain conservative Arab states. 


In the considerable aggravation of the political struggle in the sixties the 
high Islamic clergy created its own party--the "Muslim Brotherhood,” which 
brought together representatives of offictaldom, students, and officers. The 
organization's chief task--and this must be etressed--was the atruggle against 
left-wing democratic forces, the utmost opposition to the dissemination of 
progressive views and ideas in the country, and broad propaganda among the 
population of the need to submit to the spiritual authorities and Islamic 


dogmas. 


The emergence of the "brotherhood" into the arena of political struggle was 
accompanted by a bloody campaign of terror toward all dissenters: students 
were killed for holding progressive convictions, physical reprisals were 
staged against PDPA members, women who were not wearing the vell had acid 
thrown at them, and demonstrations by fanatics and street clashes with demo- 
cratic elements were organized. Using extensive “donations” from the high 
clergy, the organization won over lumpen elements, split the worker milieu, 
incited nattonalist passions, and execrated progressive teachings. Later, 
under M. Daud's republic (1973-1974), the "Muslim Brotherhood" repeatedly took 
part in organizing plots and murdered statesmen. In this period the party 
transferred its headuuarters to the territory of Pakistan and established di- 


rect links with the CIA. 


The republican yovernment of M. Daud was the last attempt by the supporters of 
the capitalist path of development to change the correlation of class forces 
in Afghanistan in their own favor and avert the approaching social explosion. 
After coming to power on a wave of acute soctal dissatisfaction and with the 
assistance of progressive elements in the army, M. Daud's regime soon deyener- 
ated into a kind of substitute bourgeois yovernment attempting to speed up the 
country’s development in a capitalist direction under the control of national 
bourgeois circles, 


Having, Obtained the support of democratic forces, including both PDLPA factions, 
4. Daud was able in the first 2 years to Implement a number of measures of 
nationwide significance (expansion of the positions of the state sector, 
partial improvement »f the situation of the workers, and nationalization of a 
number Of private conpanies and banka). However, he was unable to overcom 








the opposition of the bureaucracy, landowners, and compradors or to carry out 
land reform or democratization of public life. What is more, under the in- 
fluence of internal and external reaction persecution of progressive figures 
beyan, purges of “unreliables” in the state apparatus and army were carried 
out, and negative tendencies emerged in the sphere of foreign policy. As a 
result the 1973 coup remained a coup and did not assume the proportions of a 
revolution. The trend toward the capitalist development of Afghanistan again 
came to a standstill since it had neither a firm socioeconomic basis nor a 
suffietent number of consistent supporters. The last reserves of the semi- 
feudal system were exhausted, and social development inexorably placed on the 
agenda the question of a national democratic revolution. There was no other 
way out of the profound political, economic, and ideological crisis that had 
dragged on for several years. 


Thus the April Revolution in Afghanistan was a perfectly natural [zakonomernyy] 
phenomenon prepared by the whole of the preceding natural historic development 
of Afynan goctety. Only either uninformed people or overt enemies of Afghani- 
stan can speak of its chance nature and immaturity or of the “hand of Moscow” 
in its preparation. When it comes to the degree of maturity of the objective 
preconditions of revolution, we can say that among the developing states 

which have been drawn into the orbit of the world capitalist economy there 
are virtually no countries now which are not ripe for revolutionary changes. 
The question is simply this: for what specific sort of revolution do the 
objective preconditions in any particular country exist, to what degree is 

the subjective factor prepared for this kind of revolution, and how favorable 
are the externa’ conditions for it? 


tT 


The antifeudal and anti-imperialist revolution in Afghan conditions was ef- 
fected and is developing under the leadership of a revolutionary party, 
unlike Tran, for instance, where it 1s proceeding under the political leader- 
ship of the Shi'ite clergy. And this too is perfectly natural, for at that 
time there was no other organized force in Afghanistan capable of seizing 
political power. The unification in summer 1977 of the two PDPA factions 
accelerated the maturing of the subjective factor in the national democratic 
revolution, However, as subsequent events showed, organic unity of the party 
had still not been achieved at this time. Later this circumstance had an ad- 
verse effect on the development of the revolutionary process in the country. 


The April Kevolution began with a virtually bloodless coup carried out by units 
of the national armed forces. The leadership of the uprising by the PDPA, the 
decisive removal from police top brass, and the creation of orgam of power 
and administration from among representatives of the progressive intelligent- 
sia and in part of the working people attested that a political revolution 

was taking place in the country. And when the revolutionary authorities 

used legislative means to liquidate as a class the big landowners and money- 
lenders, started a land reform in the interests of the peasants, put trading 
capital under state control, took measures to improve the situation of workers 
and employees, and developed the activity of mass public organizations, it 








became clear that the political revolution in Afghanistan was at the same time 
a social revolution. In other words, the April Revolution was not limited 

to the substitution of one political regime for another while preserving basic 
property relations unchanged. It went further and did not stop halfway. 


The developwent of tne revolutionary process in Afghanistan since 1978 has 

onc: moce confirmed quite plainly the fact that its pace, scale, and forms 
depend tremendously on the degree of organization and maturity of the political 
vanguard of the revolutionary forces--their party. Considering the 5 year's 
experience in the development of the revolution, it may be said that the PDPA's 
leading role in society as the foremost detachment of the working class and 

all working people is growing steadily. It is strengthening organizationally 
and is resolving increasingly purposefully the tasks of further socioeconomic 
development and the suppression of the counterrevolution. The tragic events 

in the party connected with its split during the first stage of the revolu- 
tion weakened the PDPA’s ability to resist the onslaught of hostile forces and 
impaired its authority among the population. The predominance of petty bour- 
geois and nationalist elements of the H. Amin type in the party leadership 

led to voluntarism in formulating important political decisions, which fre- 
quently failed to take account of the specific historical situation in the 
country and failed to accord with the tasks of the revolution's national demo- 
cratic stage. 


At the new stage of the revolution, which began in December 1979, the threat 

of the party's bureaucratic degeneration and its divorce from its social base 
was liquidated. The DRA party and state leadership headed by B. Karmal began 
work aimed at restoring the party's authority among tiie masses, ending the 
factional strugyle in it, and ensuring the organic unity of the party ranks. 
Addressing a routine (July 1983) PDPA Central Committee Plenum, 2. Karma. 
etressed that without unity there is no party, and without a monolithic party 
there ig no victory. Despite the fact that the party leads the struggle against 
the armed counterrevolution--in other words, that it is under extremely hard 
conditions--its numerical strength over these years has not only not fallen but 
has increased considerably--from 20,000 to over 90,000 PDPA members and candi- 
date members. From March 1982 through March 1983, the party's membership in- 
creased almost 35 percent. Now strong party organizations exist in all eche- 
cons of the state apparatus, the armed forces, industrial enterprises, and al] 
organs of management at provincial and district level. The mass public organ- 
izations created during the revolution like the trade unions (162,000 members), 
the youth organization (100,000 members), the women's organization (14,000 
members), the intelligentsia unions, and others are operating under the party's 
leadership. They are important bearers of the party's influence among the 
masses and promote the involvement of various public forces in the process of 
socioeconomic transformations. 


The holding in March 1982 of the first PDPA nationwide conference, which 
adopted the “action program"--the party's chief political and theoretical 
document--was evidence of the growth of the party's political, organizational, 
and ideological maturity. The need for the new program was dictated by the 
fact that, having achieved the main strategic goal of ite first program--the 
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winning of political power and the choice of the national democracic path o! 








development--the PDPA needed a long-term action program taking into account 

the specific conditions of the April Revolution. It was necessary to arm the 
party members and progressive forces with a scientific analysis of the national 
democratic stage of the revolution, to define the circle of its participants 
and allies, and to set the party organizations specific tasks in the field of 
State, economic, cultural, and party building. 


In this document the party openly told the people that, as a result of counter- 
revolution's actions, supported by imperialism, and also as a result of the 
grave errors of the DRA's previous party and state leadership, the transforma- 
tions initiated in the working people's interests had been slowed down and the 
PDPA had been obliged to restructure all its activity to fit the new conditions 
of the revolution's development. The party resolutely denounced attempts to 
leapfrog essential stages in tle national democratic revolution and emphasized 
the importance of its prime aim of rallying all democratic and patriotic forces 
in the National Fatherland Front (formed in 1981). The significance of the 
"action program" also lies in the fact that it defines the line toward long- 
term cooperation between the power of the working people (workers, peasants, 

and intelligentsia) and the national bourgeoisie, merchants, and other entre- 
preneurial strata with a view to the country's economic development. The 
period of its operation is determined by the tasks of the entire national demo- 
cratic stage of the revolution, and the creation of a society free from 
exploitation of man by man is proclaimed as its ultimate goal. 


The national democratic revolution was greeted literally with bayonets by 
internal and external reaction, and consequently the revolutionary process in 
Afghanistan has assumed at the present stage the form of an armed struggle by 
the supporters of the new power against the counterrevolution supported from 
abroad. The counterrevolution's basic nucleus, in the shape of various ex- 
treme right-wing, nationalist, extreme left-wing, and clerical groupings and 
parties had taken shape, as has already been noted, long before the April 
Revolution. If at that time their activity was directed mainly against the 
left-wing democratic forces, now the revolution itself and the people's power 
have become the target of these groupings. It is the counterrevolutionary 
forces which are historically responsible before the Afghan people for the 
pain and blood involved in the birth of the new society. The ranks of these 
forces were swelled after April 1978 by members of those classes and strata 
whose interests the revolution had encroached on (big landowners, usurers, 
the compradur bourgeoisie, the overthrown bureaucratic elite, the antipopular 
wing of the clergy, and officers dismissed from the army). Ags a rule, repre- 
sentatives of these social groups head the Afghan counterrevolution's organ- 
izations abroad and the gangs of rebels operating within the country. Together 
with them, some of the working population (mainly the rural population) who, 
duped by the Islamic theologians, followed traditionalist leaders contrary to 
their own class interests, were enlisted in the bandit movement by force or 
intimidation. Other Afghans, succumbing to the influence of counterrevolu- 
tionary propaganda, left their motherland and are being subjected abroad to 
intensive ideological indoctrination in a spirit hostile to the revolution 

by Afghan political emigres, the Western intelligence services, and some Muslim 
staces. 











The events in Afghanistan attracted the close attention of the U.S. imperial- 
ists and their allies fromthe very first days of the April Revolution. In 
determining their attitude toward them, they considered their long-standing 
sympathies for the antidemocratic Afghan opposition and for the procapitalist 
elements in the country's former leadership and the West's desire, dating back 
many years, to draw the country into the orbit of anti-Soviet blocs and al- 
liances. The emergence within the U.S. Administration of the course toward 
renouncing the relaxation of international tension and the victory of the 
anti-imperialist revolution in Iran impelled the U.S. "hawks" to interfere in 
the DRA's internal affairs on the side of the counterrevolutionary forces. 
Subsequently the mechanism of NATO political ties went to work, involving 
other Western countries in the anti-Afghan campaign. 


According to figures cited recently by B. Karmal in a talk with a correspond- 
ent of the Indian newspaper THE PATRIOT, in the years since the April Revolu- 
tion the United States has rendered aid totalling $218 million to the Afghan 
insurgents, Britain has rendered aid worth 18 million pounds sterling and the 
FRG has rendered aid worth DM60 million. Substantial sums for the same pur- 
poses have also been earmarked by reactionary Arab regimes, China, and the 
anti-Afghan Iranian ayatollahs. Terrorist groups for dispatch to the DRA are 
being trained on expanding scales on the territory of a number of states ad- 
jacent to the DRA with the aid of foreign instructors. As the Afghan Govern- 
ment's official documents have frequently stated, the coordinated attempts by 
the imperialist states and their allies and Afghan counterrevolution to over- 
throw the revolutionary regime in the DRA by armed means have assumed the di- 
mensions of a veritable undeclared war against a people who have chosen the 
path of social liberation. 


Under the prevailing conditions, firmly following its treaty commitments and 
in strict accordance with the norms of international law, the Soviet Union 
came to the aid of the friendly neighboring people, sending a limited contin- 
gent of its troops to the DRA in December 1979 at the request of the country's 
lawful government. This showed the Soviet people's profound internationalism 
and their traditional sympathies, which emerged back in 1919, with the Afghans’ 
struggle for their freedom and independence. As B. Karmal stressed in the 
interview we have already cited, the Soviet military contingent "is perform 
ing the role of a reserve force and guarantor in safeguarding our country's 
national sovereignty, independence, and freedom against any types of armed 
aggression by the imperialist forces, the role of a guarantor of peace and 
stability in the region." 


Apart from armed resistance to the DRA authorities, the Afghan counterrevolu- 
tion and its advisers from the Western intelligence services are waging broad- 
scale “psychological warfare" against the people's system, using in their 
propaganda both traditional slogans (of the "Islam in danger” and "Down with 
Communist" type, and so forth) and relatively new slogans ("long live the 
Islamic republic," "Afghanistan for the Afghans"). Numerous counterrevolu- 
tionary organizations are operating in the sphere of the ideological struggle 
with their own specific slogans: Some are allegedly fighting for the inter- 
ests of particular national minorities, others are struggling for the purity 
of their faith, others are acting in the name of the Pushtuns, others even 











in defense of democracy, and so forth. However, for all the diversity of 
these slogans, they have the same--counterrevolutionary--content and as a rule 
one dominant orm: religion. Camouflaging its class goals in the green colors 
of Islam, the counterrevolution is seeking to play on the traditionally strong 
religious feelings of the Afghans and to make the Muslim clergy, who have 
tremendous influence on the population, particularly in rural areas, the 
bearers of its ideas. 


The keen social struggle in Afghanistan has caught up virtually all social 
classes and strata in its wake. The comparatively small national intelligent- 
sia (about 100,000 people on the eve of the revolution), which has tradition- 
ally played the role of chief barometer of the political mood in Afghan socie- 
ty, has also found itself with the influence of its poles. The behavior of 
this stratum, the most seusitive to social problems, in the process of the 
April Revolution has been disparate. One section, linked ideologically and 
materially with the exploiter classes and their patrons abroad, has joined the 
camp of the counterrevolution, in whose midst it is playing a marked politi- 
cal role. Another, large, section of the intelligentsia has failed to under- 
stand the essence of the events taking place, has succumbed to the influence 
of hostile Western propaganda, has been torn from its native soil by this hurri- 
cane of lies, and has emigrated. Another group, within the country, has still 
not determined its attitude toward the revolution and is adopting tempori- 
zing stances. A fourth group of the intelligentsia--revolutionary demo- 
cCrats, patriots, honest state employees, officers, teachers, and the majority 
of the students and schoolchildren--has firmly linked its fate with the people 
and is now one of the country's leading social forces. 


[It would be wrong to think that the ferment in the minds of the national in- 
telligentsia has ended and that it has divided along the above-mentioned 

lines as rigidiy as in our analysis. In reality everything is, of course, 
far more complex. In less than 7 years (1973 through 1979) a minimum of three 
political regimes (the monarchist regime, Daud's regime, and Amin's regime) 
succeeded each other before the intelligentsia's eyes, several heads of state 
fell, and several political storms swept by. Decades of stagnant forms of 
political life, like a giant spring, have unwound in such a brief space of 
time the traditional notions have been overturned in the minds of many Afghans. 
The intelligentsia, and it is not alone, being socially heterogenous, has 
proved even more ideologically fragmented and has hesitated, not knowing which 
way to go. It is very difficult to find one's way in this complex kaleido- 
scope of events, ideas, and movements over the past few years, even in an aca- 
demic analysis using dialectical logic. Many of the direct participants in 
this segment of national history are as yet unable to do this. Honest, waver- 
ing Afghans need a certain amount of time, plainly quite a lot of time, to 
correctly interpret the essence of the processes taking place. There is no 
doubt that the time factor will "get to work" and that many of those who were 
abroad at this historic turning point will return home and take their place 

in the process of revolutionary transformations. 


During the revolution there has been a considerable increase in the working 
people's activeness. It is primarily a case of the working class, whose 
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political role in the process of socioeconomic transformations has proved 
considerably greater than its relative weight in the social structure (right 
now, including industrial, construction, transport, and agricultural worker 

and those employed in small-scale production, {ts numbers are close to 

0.5 million). ‘The victory of the revolution gave the workers the right to 
create trade unions and conclude collective contracts with enterprise admin- 
istrations, led to an improvement in their working and living conditions, and 
created preconditions for accelerating the proletaria’'s class maturation. The 
working class’ new place in the Afghan political system as the main bulwark 

of power has been enshrined in the country's provisional constitution and in 

a number of other legislative acts. Their participation in the movement for 
productive labor, the creation of voluntary detachments for the defense of the 
revolution, and the active struggle against insurgents in the ranks of the 
regular army and the people's militia have become important forms of the mani- 
festation of proletarians’ attitude toward the revolutionary state. The 
workers’ participation in the armed struggle against the counterrevolution 

has raised the proletarian movement in Afghanistan to a qualitatively new level. 


The counterrevolution understands and sees clearly the strength of the working 
man. That is why it is seeking to wrest the working people from the revolu- 
tionary authorities, and to this end it disseminates phony rumors among them, 
tries to instill in the workers distrust in the future of the revolution, 
speculates on temporary economic difficulties, and exploits religious feelings 
for its own squalid purposes. 


The enhancement of the working class’ political and production activeness dur- 
ing the revolution is not a spontaneous process. The working people's behavior 
in these stormy years is determined both by the very nature of the national 
democratic revolution, which is designed primarily to resolve the working peo- 
ple's urgent provlems, and by the PDPA's purposeful activity. Guided by 
progressive revolutionary theory, the party constantly emphasizes in its docu- 
ments the working class’ leading role in the revolutionary process, and per- 
forms constant work on the proletariat's political enlightenment and its all- 
around involvement in public life. In recent years there has been a stronger 
influx of representatives of the workers and peasants into the PDPA. Thus, of 
party members admitted in 1981 through 1982, some 40 percent were workers 

and peasants. At many enterprises and establishments groups of party sympathi- 
zers have been formed, and ideological work among workers and artisans is 

being stepped up. 


The line toward increasing the role of the working masses in revolutionary 
creation has also been reflected in the makeup of the state's leading organs. 
Thus, two workers were brought into the DRA's supreme organ--the Revolutionary 
Council--in 1981 and the National Fatherland Front Executive Committee includes 
five workers’ representatives and two artisans’ representatives (of these, 

two are women). Individual workers have been promoted to leading work in the 
state apparatus; one of them, for instance, holds the post of deputy minister. 
With a view to strengthening the links between the party and trade unions, 

the chairman of the trade unions’ supreme organ has been admitted as a candi- 
date member of the PDPA Central Committee of the Kabul city party committee's 
29 members, 5 are now workers. 
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The PDPA's policy with regard to the working class is scientifically substan- 
tiated in the “action program." ‘The program sets the task of ensuring that 

the workers employed in the state sector are the most rapidly growing and most 
organized force, and envisages measures to improve the working people's working 
and living conditions, boost the trade union movement, enhance the working 
class' general educational and cultural standard, and strengthen the alliance 
between the workers and peasants. The attention paid by the DRA party and state 
leadership to the working class' problems is constantly increasing. These prob- 
lems featured prominently at the Ninth PDPA Central Committee Plenum, held in 
August 1982, It was noted in B. Karmal's speech, in particular, that the con- 
siderable influx of workers and peasants into the party represents a new 

aspect in the life of a party which still retains the nature of a "party of 

the intelligentsia. The workers and peasants who have joined its ranks are 
well aware of the needs of the ordinary veople and they must be involved more 
extensively in work among the masses. 6. Vormal criticized the party workers 
who do not see the full extent of the importance of the process of changing the 
party's social composition. 


Something that is of funda~ental importance for the fate of the Afghan revolu- 
tion is a correct approach to the problems of the most massive contingent of 
participants in the revolution--the peasantry. The PDPA's historical merit 
was that for the first time in Afghan history it advanced as one of its main 
objectives the peasantry's liberation from oppression by big landowners and 
moneylenders by means of a rad‘cal and democratic land reform, During the 
first stage of the revolution, in accordance with DRA Revolutionary Council 
Decree No 6 peasants were freed from their burdensome debts to the big land- 
owners and moneylenders. In accordance with Decree No 8 "On land" peasants 
with little or no land began to be freely allocated land (on the basis of the 
equivalent of 1 hectare of first category land) (Footnote 4) (First category 
land comprises orchards, vineyards, and irrigated land which produces two 
crops per year) made available through the confiscation of land without compen- 
sation from big landowners who owned more than the upper limit of 6 hectares 
of land set by the decree. 


During the first stage of the agrarian reform large-scale land ownership was 
practically liquidated in Afghanistan. More than 60 percent of the land 
owned by big landowners prior to the revolution was confiscated from them 
during this time. ‘This land was given to some 796,000 peasant families, or 
50-70 percent of the landless peasants. The implementation of the reform was 
an important factor in the development of the cooperative movement and the 
involvement of the broad peasant masses in the political struggle. 


The agrarian reform was begun and carried out in an extremely complex domestic 
political and international situation, It met with internal reaction's furlous 
resistance, and the participation in it of the peasants themselves was often 
hampered by their traditional dependence on the big landowner, religious 
prejudices, cowed attitudes, and inertia. Furthermore, a whole series of 
fundamental mistakes had been committed during the implementation of the reform 
by the former DRA leadership. The main ones were the excessively forced 

pace of agrarian transformations, the disregard of the tremendous muv!tiformity 
of conditions of land ownership and land tenure in the various parts of the 
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country, the insuffictent consideration of questions of owner use, and so 
forth. 


The exacerbation of the armed struggle against the counterrevolution in 1979, 
the burden of past mistakes, and the confused state of affairs in the coun- 
tryside which prevailed after the first stage of the reform made the elabora- 
tion of the approach to the problem of agrarian transformations more diffi- 
cult for the new DRA leadership. The representatives of the overthrown classes 
and individuals connected with land ownership present in the state apparatus 
sabotaged the reform. 


In these conditions the counterrevolution Launched a broad propayandacffort 
among the peasants claiming that with the removal from power of H. Amin the 
reform had been revoked and that the revolution had not justified their ex- 
pectations. At the same time the Ineurgents introduced new aspects into their 
relatious with the villagers, trying to gain influence over the middle peas- 
ante and to terrorize the poor peasants. In a number of instances they do 

not take away the land allotted to the peasants by the state during the first 
stage of the reform, but imposed taxes on them instead, to benefit the "Islamic 
committees." Trying to stifle the revolution with the bony hand of starva- 
tion, the counterrevolution makes use of every possible means to disorganize 
the economic tics between cities and the countryside, which is evoking grow- 
ing dissatisfaction among the rural population of districts where the rebels 
are still operating. The peasants are increasingly turning to the local 
revolutionary authorities with the demand to proceed with the redistribution 
of land and to protect them from the tyranny of th bandits. 


On 20 June 1961 the PDPA Central Committee Politburo and the DRA Council of 
Ministers adopted a resolution "On Land Reform in the DRA" which should be 
regarded as the fundamental document of the party's agrarian policy at the 

new stage of the revolution. The resolution emphasized that "the PDPA proceeds 
in its agrarian policy from the premise that only through the liquidation of 
the feudal system is it possible to provide scope for production forces and to 
ensure an order under which the peasant can directly enjoy the fruits of his 
labor and increase the production of agricultural products." It yave a 
balanced, objective assessment of the first stage of the land reform. And 
lastly, and this is especially important, it confirmed the peasants’ right to 
land--the right of both those peasants who owned some land prior to the revolu- 
tion within the limits set by Decree No 8, and those peasants who were given 
land free after the revolution. This knocks the ground out from under the 
counterrevolution's feet. 


Carrying out party directives for a more flexible approach to the agrarian 
reform, the Revolutionary Council adopted Appendix No 1 to Decree No & "On 
Land” on 9 August 194] It specified that surplus iand (that Is, land exceed- 
ing the maximum of 6 hectares specified by the law) is not subject to contis- 
cation in the case of certain groups of landowners. This applies above all 

to Waqf land, pilots belonging to the clergy, tribal chiefs and jword tndis- 
tinct], armed forces officers, and also individuals who have organized lLarge- 
scale mechanized farming. Furthermore, it envisages the payment of compensa- 
tion to the aforementioned groups of landowners for any surplus ljand confis 
cated during the first stage of the reform, which is to start in the fifth year 
following the adoption of the document and continue for 20 years. 
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In December 198] the DRA Revolutionary Counci1] adopted a law "On Water" and 

the government approved a statute "On the Utilization of Water in Agriculture," 
The law "On Water" decreed that "water is the common asset of the whole people 
and is protected by the state," ‘The use of water is free, although irrigation 
systems (kahrizes, waterholes, wells, reservoirs, and so forth) remain in 
private ownership. Immediately after this, the DRA Council of Ministers 
adopted a special resolution regulating questions of the utilization of water 
in agriculture areas, From that poitnt among the land reform in the DRA can 

be described as a land and water reform, 


The continuation of the agrarian reform has helped stop up the work of DRA 
party and state organs in the countryside, the activity of the Central Counc! 
of Peasant Cooperatives has increased, and the role played on cooperative 
boards by peasants who formerly had little or no land 1s growing. At the 

same time the task of entirely winning the peasantry over to the side of 
people's power has not yet been completely solved, Much work is still in store 
for the Aghan revolutionarles in rendering economic assistance to the peas- 
autry, enhancing the level of political literacy in the countryside, and 
strengthening the orvans of the new power in rural districts so that rural 
workers, overcoming thelr ave-old submissiveness and fear of big landowners, 
become consclous participants in thelr revolution, The section of the PDPA 
"Actions Program’ concerned with land and the peasantry points the party in 
precisely this direct ton, 





Thus the revolutionary process in Afghanistan, which emerged several decades 
ayo, had made considerable progress in 5 years. ‘The DRA, the national demo- 
cratic state of all the workiny people of Afghanistan, and the PDPA, the chief 
political force of soclety, are powerful levers and accelerators of that pro- 
cess. <A number of complex soctal questions, above all the question of power, 
have been posed and already partially resolved during the April Revolution, 
and the revolutionary process has reached the stage of objective irreversibil- 
ity: KEnemles will not be able to take away from the Afghan people thelr main 
socioeconomic gains. Moreover, the need to oryanize a rebuff for the counter- 
revolution fueled by imperialism, the enhanced role of the new army, people's 
militia, and revolutionary defense detachments, aad the involvement of the 
broad people's masses in this struggle are deepening the revolutionary pro 
cess in Afghanistan and extending its political frontiers. As &,. Karmal ob- 
served at the PDPA Central Committee July Plenum, the DRA ia meeting with 
yrowing support and recognition in the international arena, The country now 
has diplomatic relations, he sald, with almost /0 countries, 


The Afyhan revolution ts ascendant. ‘The national democratic power is broad- 
ening its soctal support. The friendly relations between the USSK and the DRA 
and the Soviet Union's internationalist assistance to the Afghan revolution 
are a most important factor in defending peace and social progress in West 


Asla. 
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U.S. STAND ON CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL WARFARE ISSUES CRITICIZED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA 1] MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 32-41 


[Article by A. Vavilov: "Chemical Weapons--Dangers and Way To Eliminate Them"] 


[Excerpt] In 1969 the USSR and other socialist countries proposed the conclu- 
sion of a convention banning chemical and bacteriological weapons. What was 
the response of the United States? While its representatives were making 
speeches at Gemva Disarmament Committee sessions, the U.S. Army was raining 
down thousands of tons of chemicals on the jungles and paddy fields of South 
Vietnam. The true scale of this chemical attack was not known at that time, 
but its results and the long-term damage which it caused were revealed much 
later thanks to the painstaking investigations of a group of American scien- 
tiate (A. Westing and others) and also in the course of candid and heated de- 
bate in the U.S. Congress at the start of the 1970's.* The delegates from 

21 countries who had participated in a Ho Chi Minh City symposium in January 
1983 concluded that history's first concentrated use of chemical weapons had 
taken place in Indochina.** The United States had carried out full-scale 
chemical warfare here aimed against nature and against people. Its scale was 
shocking. From 1962 through 1970 almost one-tenth of the territory of South 
Vietnam had been sprayed with defoliants (which led to a fall in the foliage) 
and herbicides (for the total destruction of vegetation) in a total volume 

of 72.4 million liters.*** Some 44 vercent of the forest tracts of South 
Vietnam were treated, **** 


These operations were carried out to destroy the plant cover and sown areas 
for the purpose of depriving the patriotic forces of natural shelters in the 
jungles and food and also forcing the local inhabitants to move to areas 
controlled by Saigon. 


[t should be said that herbicides had not been used in practice in armed con- 
flicts prior to the Vietnam war; Indochina was their first proving ground. 


*"P- ological Consequences of the Second Indo-China War," SIPRI, London, 1976. 

kkSee “Herbicides and Defoliants in War: the Long-Term Effects on Man and 
Nature,” Hanoi, 1983. 

®*® BULLETIN OF PLAC PROPOSALS vol 4, 19/3, p 6. 

*kk*PRAVDA 9 January 1980. 
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In South Vietnam the Pentagon tested 15 different chemical substances and 
formulas for destroying the sown areas, cultivated plantations and wood-shrub 
vegetation. As a result mangrove forests (500,000 hectares) totally dis- 
appeared and 60 percent (approximately 4 million hectares) of jungle and 30 
percent (more than 100,000 hectares) of lowland forest were affected.* 


Three-four sprayings usually led to the decrease of 50 to 100 percent of the 
trees.** From 40 to 100 percent of banana plantations and rice, sweet potato, 
papaya and teuato sovings, 70 percent of the coconut plantations, 60 percent 
of Hevea and 110,000 hectares of Casuarina plantations were destroyed. These 
barbaric acts .aused erosion of the soil and its lateritization, that is, 
hardening .wing to the loss of the protective plant cover, Other consequences 
were replacement of arboreal flora by primitive grasses, the migration of 
animals and depletion of the fauna and pollution of water basins. According 
to data of Hanol University's Blology Faculty,*** of the numerous types of 
wood-shrub species of the tropical forest in the affected areas, only indivi- 
dual types of trees and several types of prickly grasses unsuitable for live- 
stock feed have survived. Poor and unstable harvests are being observed in 
the affected areas of lowland forest which have been introduced in the agricul- 
tural turnover. Of the 150 types of birds, only 18 are left, mainly of the 
steppe areas. Amphibia and even insects have almost totally disappeared. 
There has been a decline in the quantity and a change in the composition of 
the fish in the water basins. 


Vast clayey marshes remain on the site of the destroyed mangrove forests, 
which had led to a sharp decline in the stocks of fish and shrimp --the prin- 
cipal source of protein supply for the local inhabitants. For this reason 
approximately two-thirds of the indigenous population has been forced to 
abandon these parts. 


The destruction of vegetation has had a serious effect on Vietnam's ecological 
balance. The erosion and acidity of the soil have increased, and its permeabil- 
ity has declined. The microbiological composition of the soil has been upset, 
and there have been unpropitious changes in Vietnam's fauna. One type of 
black rat has been superseded by another--a carrier of plague in South and 
Southeast Asia. Ticks and mosquitoes--carriers of dangerous diseases--and, 

in areas far from the sea, malaria-carrying mosquitoes have appeared, 


fhe Pentagon's war ayainst the nature of Indochina had inevitably to affect 
c 


people also. So it did. 

(he consequences of the United States’ chemical warfare in Southeast Asia are 
incalculable. Altogether 2 million people were subjected to the influence of 
American chemicals, and thousands of them died at the *ime the chemical weapons 


*UN Doc. A/ 37/233, 21 May 1982. 
*RAMBIO Nos 5-6, 1975, pp 213, 219, 222. 
akkSee Doc. CD/82, 20 March 1980, p 3. 
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were used.* Hundreds of thousands of people's hereditary apparatus has been 
damaged (chromosome aberrations), there have been considerable changes in 

blood composition, diseases of the liver, blood, the immune system and lymphoid 
and other organs are belng observed and disturbance of the functions of the 
central nervous system and an increase inthe frequency of sickness are being 
recorded, The data obtained by Vietnamese physicians indicate that these and 
other effects are manifested many years after the use of the American "formulas," 
and there is reason to fear a growth therein in the future,** 


The U.S. Army used mainly three types of toxic chemicals under the codenames 
Agent Orange, Avent White (both used against forests) and also Agent Blue 
(against rice and other crop sowings). 


One is struck by the fact that there was unlimited use in Vietnam of toxic 
chemicals tests of which in the United States itself had not been completed,*** 
In addition, they were used in tremendous concentrations, sometimes 13 times 

in excess of the limits permitted and recommended for use in the United States 
Itself. Not only the terrain (scrub and sown areas) but also domestic animals 
and, what is most important, people were subjected to spraying with toxic 
chemicals here, 


According to the data of Dr (Ten Tkhat Tung), chairman of the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Vietnam's State Commission for Investigating the Consequences of Chemi- 
cal Warfare, eince the war the number of children with birth defects in North 
Vietnam, where chemical weapons were not used, constitutes an average of 0.4 
percent, whereas in South Vietnam such defects are encountered 10 times more 
often (4 percent). The number of birth defects in North Vietnam has increased 
as a consequence of the fact that fathers in young North Vietnamese families 
were poisoned by dioxin on the territory of South Vietnam, 


Thus through the fault of American impertaliem the Vietnamese have become the 
Earth's second population of people (after the Japanese, who suffered atomic 
bombing) with wonetic disorders, 


In spite of the assertions of the U.S. Defense Department, thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers were victims of the chemical attacks of their own troops, Veter- 
ans have brought sult against five major companies producing chemical products 
in the United States. The latter, however, have cited the government, which, 

according to them, did not inform the soldiere of the long-term effect of the 

war gases, and demanded that the administration share responsibility with them 
for what happened, **** 


The United States’ use of chemical toxins on the territory of South Vietnam 
cannot be categorized other than as an ecological crime. Prof Arthur W. 


*UN Doc. Cb/82, 20 March 1980, p 3. 

**See UN Doc. A/ 37/233, 21 May 1982. 

*#*#See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 28 July 1977, p S12195. 
ahktSee UN Doc. A/37/377, 9 Auguat 1982. 
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(Gal'ston) declared in a congressional committee on 9 February 1977: "I am 
convinced that the destructive consequences of the use of chemical toxins 
for Vietnam and this country's entire environment as a whole are unpredict- 
able."'* 


Vigorous protests on the part of sclentists, the public and many members of 
Congress forced President K. Nixon to adopt a decision in 1970 on a gradual 
halt to the use of herbicides in Vietnam. However, the program of destroy- 
ing the forests and sown areas continued with the aid of military-engineering 
equipment and bombing. Huge damage had been done to Vietnam's flora and fauna 
by that time. 


The years pass, and /ietnat is gradually healing its wounds: what was de- 
stroyed is being restored by persevering labor, and the republic's national 
economic potential, including agricultural production, 1s growing, and nature 
is having its say. However, the consequences of the crimes of the U.S. inter- 
ventionists continue to be reflected; the economic scars on the country's 

body will not heal quickly. 


In those same years negotiations continued in the Geneva Disarmament Committee 
on banning chemical and bacteriological weapons. Inasmuch as by the end of the 
1960's drawing up a uniform agreement which would make illegal the "silent 

death" both of toxins and bacilli proved impossible, the problem was separated. 


A convention banniny, bacteriological (blological) and toxin weapons was con- 
cluded in 1972. Its validation 3 years later was the first step on the way 
to real disarmament: a most dangerous type of weapon of mass destruction was 
removed from military arsenals for all time, This step once again showed 
both the possibility and the urgency of the adoption of effective measures to 
ban chemical weapons also: the text of the said convention records the com- 
mitment of the subscriber-states to continue negotiations in a spirit of good 
will for the achievement inthe very near future of an agreement on the effec- 
tive prohibition of chemicai means of warfare. 


In 19/72 the soctalist countries submitted to the Disarmament Committce a 
draft convention banning chemical weapons, which provided for the prohibition 
of their production and total liquidation. The general atmosphere in the world 
in that period was seemingly conducive to the success of thie initiative: a 
spirit of detente and mutually profitable cooperation had been established in 
international relations and important agreements, Soviet-American primarily, 
on limiting the arms racc in a whole number of areas were being signed one 
after the other. The peoples had received with relief the understanding in 
principle at the highest level between the USSR and the United States (July 
1974) on the fact that both states would formulate and put forward in the 
Disarmament Committee a joint initiative banning the most dangerous, lethal 
types of chemical weapon, Soviet-American bilateral negotiations began in 
1976 on the basis of this understanding. The problem was discussed in parallel 
in the Disarmament Committee. 


Disarmament Committee Doc. Cp/82, 20 March 1980, p 3. 
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Initially the progress of the bilateral negotiations in Geneva was promising: 
the outlines of a future convention were gradually drawn, and the area of 
disagreements was reduced, Tangible progress was achieved on the question 

of the extent of the prohibition. The sides agreed to use the general-purpose 
Criterion, This meant that specific agents were to be banned to the extent 
that their production was not warranted by industrial, research or other civilian 
and also nonhostile military purposes (chemical protection, for example) or 
military purposes not connected with chemical warfare. In addition, the 
participants in the negotiations deemed it expedient to use, besides the gen- 
eral-purpose criterion, objective numerical Indicators of toxicity. However, 
owing to the unconstructive position of the American side on questions of 
monitoring observance of the commitments as per the future convention, diffi- 
culties arose. And following the completion in July 1980 of the 12th round 

of negotiations, Washington declined to continue them altogether. 


The behavior of the American side was not fortuitous: the elaboration of a 
convention was evidently no longer a part of the U.S. leadership's plans. Back 
In 19/6 the NATO countries had approved the goal of raising in the following 

5 years the bloc's combat readiness, particularly under chemical warfare con- 
ditions, The following year Washington increased the appropriations for chem 
clal weapons, which was to be the start of the realization of a long-term pro- 
yram in this sphere. With RK. Reagan's arrival in the White House a policy of 
an unprecedented acceleration of all military programs, including the buildup 
and replacement of the military-chemical arsenal proper, was adopted, 


Back in 1969, when President R. Nixon haited the further expansion of the 
United States’ chemical arsenal, it possessed tremendous stockpiles of war 
gases sufficient to wipe out everything living on the planet, These stock- 
piles are currently put at more than 150,000 tons and include approximately 

i} million shells, tens of thousands of aerial bombs and hundreds of thousands 
of mines and high-explosive shells. The Pentagon intends to increase the num- 
ber of chemical warheads to 5 million, substantially renew and expand their 
storave facilities and replace aging chemical ammunition, It is planned to 
deploy large-scale production of the latest binary warheads at a plant being 
installed currently in the Pine Bluff region (Arkansas), which will be able to 
produce approximately 70,000 warheads monthly. It is planned to allocate 

57.5 billion for R&D in combat war gases over the next 5 years. Total expendi- 
ture on the United States’ chemical rearmament could, according to estimtes, 


amount to $10 billion. 


The United States’ chemical weapon stockpllies are deployed not only on its 
own territory but also in the FRG and Japan and on islands of the Pacific. 
is also planned to store the new generation of chemical weapons on others’ 
territory, primirily in Europe (Britain, Italy). 


The U.S. Army already possesses 155-mm artillery shelle with the sarin-2 bi- 
nary war yas. Development of the 203,2-mm howitzer shell with the binary 
VX-2 war vas is being completed. With the commissioning of the plant in Pine 
Bluff the U.S. armed forces will acquire effective new-generation chemical! 
ammunition for the basic artillery system, Biy Eye aerial chemical bombs, 
atrateyic-tactical Lance missile warheads with binary filling, cruise misalles 
and airdraft sprays and cluster bombs, 
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The American chemical rearmament program is being realized under the cover of 
assertions concerning the "chemical threat" on the part of the USSR. In order 
to lend this mythical "threat" a semblance of reality Washington embarked on an 
extensive campaign of slander, using imaginary "instances of the use" of chem- 
ical and toxic weapons by the Soviet Union in Afghanistan and Southeast Asia. 


The utter groundlessness of the assertions concerning some "yellow rain" and 
"rose-colored mist" of Soviet production was revealed quite quickly, however. 
An Investigation carried out by UN experts at the insistence of the United 
States found no evidence of the use of Soviet combat war gases in Kampuchea, 
Laos and Afghanistan. 


The "charges" of the U.S. State Department were analyzed in the most detailed 
fashion in two critical investigations prepared by experts of the USSR Academy 
of Selences, the USSK Ministry of Health and other competent Soviet organiza- 
tions, which concluded that the "data" adduced by the State Department were of 
4 fabricated nature, 


The campaign of slander unleashed by Washington was not supported by certain 

of ite allles even. Thus in August 1982 the Australian Defense Ministry pre- 
pared a report on an examination of leaf specimens containing traces of 

"yellow rain" which refuted the version of the presence of poisonous substances 
on them.* This document, which was initially classified, saw the light of 

day only many months later. The American scientist (Mezel'son) succeeded 

in establishing that the “yellow rain” specimens are nothing other than bee 
droppings. 


The anti-Soviet action, which was thought up for a provocative purpose, was 
designed to distract the attention of the world public from the real chemical 
warfare which the United States conducted in Southeast Asia for many years and 
from its own preparations for a new chemical war. 


We would adduce the following eloquent fact. In the fall of 1981 the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly 36th Session passed by an overwhelming majority a resolution 
which noted the necessity for all efforts to be exerted to activate in the 
Disarmament Committee negotiations on banning chemical weapons. Only one 
deleyation abstained--that of the United States. 


fhe General Assembly also approved another resolution, which recommends that 
all states refrain from any actions which might impede the negotiations, parti- 
cularly concerning renunciation of the production and development of new types 
of chemical weapon and the deployment of chemical weapons on the territory of 
states where they do not exist at the present time. Simultaneously the United 
Nations called on the USSR and the United States to resume bilateral negotia- 
tions as quickly a# possible. On this occasion the United States adopted a 
position which was even more provocative to the world community--it proved to 


‘See "The Examination of ‘Yellow Kain' Specimens," Technical Report. Depart- 
ment of Defence. Materlals Research Labs. Melbourne, August 1982. 
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be the only one of 157 countries which voted against. The United States also 
turned down this proposal at the General Assembly 37th Session. 


The United States opted for different tactics in the Geneva Disarmament Com- 
mittee. It took the path of deliberate complication of what were already com- 
plex negotiations. Constantly discovering new difficulties, piling up tech- 
nical details and making even tougher its inordinate demands with respect to 
supervision (the question of supervision of states’ entire chemical industry is 
in fact being raised!), the United States manifestly aims at frustrating the 
negotiations. 


American officials still pursue the thought here that the negotiations in 
Geneva are hopeless owing to the Soviet Union's "unwillingness" to consent to 
effective control measures. In reality, the Soviet side is no less interested 
than anyone else in ensuring reliable verification of the observance of the 
commitments assumed, But supervision is not some abstract category; control 
measures must strictly correspond to the nature and extent of the established 
limitations and be formulated together with them. Proceeding from this, the 
Soviet Union advocates control procedures--both national and international-- 
which guarantee fulfillment of a future convention banning chemical weapons. 
It was on the basis of these that it was possible to agree on certain funda- 
mental points and begin the detailed elaboration of the conditions and proce- 
dure of control--not long before the United States suspended the bilateral 
negotiations. 


Meanwhile the delays in the development of an appropriate international agree- 
ment are leading to the creation of new varieties of chemical means of warfare 
and their increasingly extensive deployment. The intention of the U.S. Admin- 
istration to increase appropriations for the production of new types of 
chemical weapons, binary included, testifies to this. The United States is 
planning to deploy these weapons in, inter alia, Britain and Italy--closer to 
the borders of the socialist community. 


The principle of binary weapons is simple: two relatively harmless components 
in a shell, canister or bomb, when combined, form a highly toxic mixture. 

This is of obvious military value--the filling of the shell: and their stor- 
age and shipment are simplified. A fact remains a fact: cLne transition to 
binary weapons is leading to a new twist of the chemical arms race spiral. The 
point being that the main technical difficulty in solving the problem of pro- 
hibition is determined by the specific nature of the chemical weapons--the 
difficulty of separating commercial chemicals from those which could be used 
for military purposes. In the case of binary warheads such a separation be- 
comes extremely complicated, if not impossible. Furthermore, conditions for 
hidden stockpiling of chemicals which are peaceful in appearance for their 
subsequent use in binary weapons emerge, which complicates the solution of 
control questions even further and makes more remote the prospects of the 
conclusion of an international agreement banning chemical weapons. 


Endeavoring to accomplish a decisive shift in the matter of banning chemical 
weapons, the Soviet Union submitted in the summer of 1982 at the UN General 
Assembly Second Special Disarmament Session a proposal on the basic provisions 
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of a convention on banning the development, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons and their destruction. In putting forward its draft the USSR 
also took account of the wishes of other states, on the question of control in- 
cluded. The Soviet document embraces all aspects of the problem of banning 
chemical weapons which have been examined both at the 1976-1980 bilateral 
Soviet-American negotiations and in the Disarmament Committee. It formulates 
the following objective: all states to undertake "never under any circumstances 
to develop, produce, acquire in any other way, stockpile, retain or transfer 
chemical weapons and to destroy or redirect for authorized purposes stockpiles 
of such weapons and liquidate or dismantle facilities providing capacity for 
the production of chemical weapons."* 


The document provides a definition of chemical weapons, which include directly 
corresponding chemicals and their precursors (that is, source chemicals), war- 
heads and other equipment, including binary-type warheads. The USSR's posi- 
tion is also set out in detail in the sphere of confidence-building measures 
connected with the destruction of chemical weapon stockpiles and the liquida- 
tion of the facilities and capacity for their production and also with the 
subscribers to the convention's retention of the right to produce, acquire 

and use a certain quantity of toxic chemica)s for authorized purposes regul- 
ated in detail by the draft convention. 


Verification measures would be realized by national technical means and also 
via on-site international inspections--both in accordance with a justified re- 
quest on a voluntary basis and also systematically on a mandatory basis on 

the basis of an agreed quota of inspections. This approach affords confidence 
that the convention will be fulfilled and at the same time is not burdensome 
for the states which are the subjects of the verification. 


The Soviet document also formulates such important commitments as renunciation 
of the deployment of chemical weapons on the territories of other states, the 
withdrawalof chemical weapons from the territories of foreign states, if they 
were deployed there earlier, and the adoption of the necessary precautionary 
measures for protection of the population and the environment upon the destruc- 
tion of the stockpiles of chemical weapons and liquidation of the means of their 
production. 


Taking account of the opinion of a number of states, the Soviet Union consented 
to the incorporation in the convention of a provision banning the use of chemi- 
cal weapons and providing for the appropriate verification procedures using 

the mechanism of the convention, including on-site verification within the 
voluntary-nature framework. Of course, the speediest elaboration and con- 
clusion of the convention would be the most effective and fullest guarantee 

of the nonuse of chemical weapons. For this reason it is essential to at least 
avoid actions which could complicate this process. Yet recently a number of 
Western states (France was the instigator) began a revision of the Geneva 
Protocol and the addition of it of sore control mechanism. At the end of 1982 
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the UN General Assembly 37th Session passed resolution 37/98 in favor of such 
a revision, to which the socialisr and other states objected. 


Recognition of the procedure of control over observance of the Geneva Proto- 
col envisaged by the resolution would have thereby led to a widening of the 
extent of the commitments assumed by the states which signed it. Such a solu- 
tion is not legitimate inasmuch as it was adopted not by the participants in 
this agreement themselves but by way of approval of a UN resolution with the 
participation also of states which as of the present have not subscribed to the 
said protocol, 


The dangerous precedent of the imposition via the United Nations of a revi- 
sion of current international agreements in the sphere of curbing the arms race 
without regard for the opinions of all their subscribers and, in addition, 
contrary to the position of a considerable number of them is thereby created. 
It is sufficient to say that of the 99 subscribers to the Geneva Protocol, 
little more than half the states voted for the said resolution, the remainder 
not supporting it. Such practice is in flagrant contradiction with the 1969 
Vienna Convention on International Treaty Law, particularly article 39 thereof, 
which, allows changes to a treaty only upon agreement among its subscribers. 


The attempt at an illegal revision of the CG.neva Protocol could harm the entire 
system of international agreements in the sphere of arms limitation and disarma- 
ment. Serious objections also arise in connection with the fact that the 
resolution makes an attempt to entrust to the UN secretary general functions 

of control of the fulfillment of agreements in the disarmament sphere which, 
according to the Charter, are not within his competence. 


The Soviet Union declared that not only would it not subscribe to the said 
resolution but would explain to other states the serious negative consequences 
to which implementation of its provisions could lead.* 


Undoubtedly, various routes could lead to a solution of the problem of elimin- 
ating chemical weapons. The most radical path, which would preclude forever 
the possibility of a cloud of chemical war gases swirling over a peaceful 
earth, is the conclusion of a global international banning agreement. The 
Soviet Union is striving for this indefatigably. At the same time it would be 
useful to take parallel steps within the confines of the European continent, 
for example, where the main military forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact are 
concentrated. 


In January 1983 the participants in the Prague meeting of the Warsaw Pact Poli- 
tical Consultative Committee advocated the liberation of Europe from chemical 
weapons. They declared that they were ready to study, together with other 
interested states, all possible methods and means of accomplishing this task 
and to begin the corresponding negotiations. 


—— 


*See UN Doc. A/32/131, 31 March 1983. 
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This initiative elicited a lively interest and response in many European coun- 
tries. In particular, the FRG's SPD advocates the creation in Central Europe 
of a zone free of chemical weapons. The "Palme Commission" addressed a 
similar appeal also. 


At the meeting of the Foreign Ministers Committee in April 1983 the Warsaw 
Pact countries confirmed their readiness to enter into businesslike contacts 
with other interested states for the joint study of practical questions con- 
nected with the task of freeing Europe of chemical weapons, particularly those 
such as the extent and sequence of the corresponding measures, the content of 
the commitments and control of their observance.* 


The basic goal of socialist diplomacy remains invariable--the conclusion of 

an international convention on the banning and destruction of chemical weapons. 
The USSR's proposal concerning its basic provisions has lent new impetus to 

the negotiations in the Disarmament Committee and again focused attention on 
this problem. 


The Soviet initiative signposts the way to the speediest achievement of an 
accord on banning a most fearsome type of weapon of mass destruction. Arriving 
at a future accord is possible. There must be no room in the world for 
chemical weapons. 


*See PRAVDA 8 April 1983. 
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HARMFUL EFFECTS OF ARMS SPENDING ON U.S. ECONOMY EXPLAINED 


M ~-ow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 83 
(  saed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 42-52 


[Article by G. Skorov: "The Arms Race and the U.S. Economy") 


[Excerpt] Who is to blame here--the Democrats or Republicans? It is perhaps 
some point in putting the same question in a more general form: what are the 
causes of the weakening of the domestic and international economic positions of 
American capitalism? 


It is first of all necessary *o cite the sharp increase under the conditions 

of the scientific-technical revolution in the uneven nature of capitalism's 
economic and political development. The possibility of the use of the achieve- 
ments of science and technology by way of the acquisition of technical innova- 
tions on the world market has reduced considerably the time required for mo- 
dernization of the economy and the assimilation of advanced technological 
methods of production--two levers contributing to the equalization of economic 
development levels. This possibility has been used successfully by the United 
States’ main competitors--West Europe and Japan. 


The second reason in terms of significance for the United States’ relative lag 
and its gradual loss of first place in certain important areas of world scien- 
tific-technical progress is the systematic diversion of national efforts into 
the arms buildup. The United States has been following this course invariably 
since the end of World War II. The reduction in annual spending for military 
purposes from $91.8 billion (in 1972 prices) in 1966-1970 to $69.1 billion 

in 1976-1980 by no means signifies, as President Reagan and those around him 
claim, that the United States relaxed its military preparations in these years. 
It was in this period that there was a qualitative leap forward in the develop- 
ment of America's strategic forces expressed in the fitting of intercontinen- 
tal missiles with separating warheads. As Yu.V. Andropov, general secretary 

of the CPSU Central Committee, observed, "as a whole, in the period of the 
United States’ imaginary inactivity which the President talks about the num- 
ber of nuclear warheads on the United States’ strategic arms increased from 
4,000 to over 10,000."* The intensive development and adjustment of new weapons 





*PRAVDA, 27 March 1983, 
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systems and delivery systems such as the neutron bomb, the cruise missile, the 
Pershing [1 ballistic missile, the B-l long-range bomber, the missile-carrying 
Trident submarine, the MX and Midgetman missile systems and various anti- 

missile defense weapons was under way all these years in the United States. 


Work was being performed simultaneously at full speed on the creation of quali- 


tatively new conventional weapon systems. 
Table 1. U.S. Military Spending ($, billions) 


Average annual data Current prices 1972 prices Proportion of GNP,7Z 








1946-1950 19.1 39.9 7.6 
1951-1955 41,3 69.9 11.4 
1956-1960 44,1 66.5 2.5 
1961-1965 48.9 75 8.1 
1966-1970 71.98 91.8 8.2 
1971-1975 78.05 12.9 5.9 
1976-1980 109.4 69.1 5 l 
1981-1986 235.9 94.7 6.9 


li acal years. 


Estimated from "The Budget of the U.S. Government. Fiscal Year 1989," bush- 
ington, p 578; "...1983," pp 9-61, 3-21; "...1984," pp 9-53, 9-54; "The Hand- 
book of Basic Economic Statistics,” December 1982, pp 224, 225; "Statistical 
Abstract of the United States," 1962, Washington, p 268; "Economic Report of 
the President,” 1983, pp 163, 165. 


In 1974 Columbia University professor S. Melman published a book devoted to 
problems of the declining efficiency of the U.S. national economy, He en- 
titled it "The Permanent War Economy."* This apt title has become even more 
topical under the conditions of the Reagan administration's military policy. 


Inasmuch as at the same time the President has proclaimed a policy of the 
"recovery" of the U.S. economy the natural question arises: is it possible 
simultaneously to improve the economy and build up military might? Is it pos- 
sible to pursue a policy which fits the "guns and butter" formula? These 
questions are, frankly speaking, of a rhetorical nature. History long since 
yave them a definitive answer: no one has ever succeeded in this in any 
eounery. 


The connection between the economy, the social sphere and rearmament is sim- 
plicity iteelf: the resources which are spent on military preparations cannot 


be used to develop the economy and improve the social situation. And, converse- 


ly: it 1» impossible to satiefy society's sociocultural and economic needs and 
simultaneously conduct an arms race. All is perfectly clear, seemingly. 
But, however odd this may be, even in our time there are heaps of past masters 
at confusing these two trades, primarily in the United States. For this rea- 
sons let us examine the influence of the arms buildup on inflation, the eco- 
nomic growth rate and the amounts of the national wealth squandered to no 
purpose, 


S, Melman, "The Permanent War Ecouomy. ‘American Capitalism in Decline,” 


New York, i274. 


* See 
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The Inflationary Essence of Arms Production 


A striking negative consequence of the arms rac2 1# increased inflation. All 
the military booms in the United States in the last 50 years--the economic 
upturn of 19°98, World War II, the 1950-1951 Korean War, the space rocket "boom" 
of 1961-1963, the Vietnam War--were accompanied by more or less significant 
inflationary price rises. However, despite these well-known facts, certain 
American economists deny the connection between inflation and military produc- 
tion. 


Thus the prominent American economist, Prof K. Boulding, for example, claims 
that "...we can bareiy trace in the 1970's any connection between the propor- 
tions of military spending in the GNP and the rate of inflation,"* He adduces 
a table allegedly proving that absence of a connection between the level of 
military spending and the rate of inflation. 


Of the seven leading capitalist countries, the United States has borne the 
highest burden of military spending, but has been in next-to-last place in the 
rate of increase in inflation, whereas in Japan, which has spent less than 

1 percent for military purposes, inflation has been more intensive, and in 
Britain and Italy the highest. However, these data are hardly grounds for 

the conclusion which K. Boulding draws. They merely testify that inflation is 
caused by many factors and not only military spending.** As far as the in- 
flationary consequences of military preparationsare concerned, they are caused 
by the followiny factors, 


Table 2, Inflation and Military Spending in the Main Capitalist Countries, 
19%) -1979 


Proportion of m{litary Rate of 

spending in GNP 7 Inflation 
United States 5.6 7.2 
France 30f 9.2 
FRG 3.2 5 
Great britain 4.9 13.2 
Italy 2./ 13 
Canada 2 7.8 
Japan 0.9 9.1 


] 
Average annual data, 
Average annual change in consumer price index, 


Source: B. Molefsky, "Inflationary Consequences of the Defense Buildup" (CRS), 
August 26, 1981, p 15. 


KK.%. Boulding, "The War Industry" ("Inflation and National Survival," ed. C.C. 
Goldman, New York, 1979, p 94). 

ktSee, for example: "Present-Day Inflation: Sources, Causes, Contradictions,” 
Moscow, 1980, p 340, 
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First, the prices of military products increase more rapidly than the prices 
of civilian consumer goods, 


As can be seen from the data of Table 3, the increase in prices in the military 
sector steadily outpaced the increase in prices in the country as a whole 
throughout the period in question, except for 1979, Although the proportion 
of goods and services of a military purpose in the U.S. GNP in the 1970's did 
not exceed 5-6 percent on average, the more rapid increase in the costs there- 
of undoubtedly did {ts bit toward the overall increases in prices. As, how- 
ever, the military sector's share of the U.S. economy increases, there will be 
a corresponding increase in its inflationary effect. 


Table 3, Dynamics of Price Indexes of Military and Civilian Products as a 
Percentage of the Preceding Year 


Fiscal year Price deflator of military products Deflator of GNP 








1975 12 1 
1976 8 
1977 8 
1978 8, 
1979 8 
1960 14 
1981 13 
Sources: "The Defense Buildup and the Economy", A Staff Study Prepared for 

the Use of the Subcommittee of Economic Goals and Intergovernmental Po.icy of 

the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, February 17, 1982, 


Washington, 1982, p 10. 





Second the production of military goods creates effective demand (the wages 

of workers and employees employed directly in their production and part of 

the wage fund in the sectors producing the material for military consumption) 
without commodity cover tnasmuch as the product of military production does 
not become part of the economic turnover,* while its monetary equivalent 
continues to circulate in the national economy, For this reason military pro- 
duction is in its very essence particularly inflationary. 


Certain American economists are attempting to refute this proposition, Thus 

a leading fellow of a think tank of the Republican Party--the American Enter- 
prise Institute--and formerly chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers under 
Presidents Nixon and Ford, H. Stein, claims that there is no difference in 
principle between government military and civillan spending from the viewpoint 
of their impact on aygregate demand, He points out, inter alia, that "defense 


"a nation dropping part of its capital in the water" (K, Marx and F, Engels, 
"Complete Works," vol 46, pt I, p 67). 











spending produces something contributing to the prosperity and productiveness 
of the population in just the same way as spending on school buses or museums,"* 


Such reasoning can hardly be treated seriously. State spending on the infra- 
Structure (both economic and social) increases not only effective demand but 
also the real supply of goods and services, This cannot be said of military 
spending. As far as the assertion "concerning an increase in the prosperity" 
and "productiveness" of the American people with the aid of expenditure on 
missiles, warplanes, submarines and atomic bombs is concerned, it remains a 
puzzle as co in what this is expressed--in megatons? The comparison with 
school buses and museums is simply inappropriate inasmuch as they, as distinct 
from nuclear and other weapons, contribute to the increased educationand 
skille of the work force and, consequently, its potential productiveness, 

if, of course, it does not subsequently remain with work. 


Third, in displaying demand for types of raw material and intermediate products 
in short supply, military production creates various bottlenecks in the economy 
which under the conditions of the disruption of supply and demand are surmounted 
in the customary way for market relations--an increase in commodity prices for 
many types of product. 


The inflationary impact of military production on the economy is not confined 
to this. As a number of experts liave shown,** firms engaged in military busi- 
ness are interested not in a reduction in production costs, like all other 
companies, but in a constant increase therein. This paradoxical phenomenon is 
explained by the fact that the consumer of their product--the Defense Depart- 
ment--displays astounding generosity (at the taxpayer's expense) when it is 

a question of acquiring new military equipment. It would never occur to any- 
one, for example, to purchase a new washing machine whose productivity was 

10 percent higher than the old model if its price, say, were double that of 

the former model, that is, manifestly disproportionate to the improvements that 
had been made. But in purchasing military equipment the Defense Department 
frequently pays a disproportionately high price for a negligible increase in 
the efficiency of a given type of weapon or means of transportation. Firms 
producing military products boldly consent to a maximizing of production costs, 
being sure that they will be fully reimbursed. 


Inasmuch as 36,000 contractors and over 100,000 subcontractors participate in 
military production in the United States, the practice of maximizing produc- 
tion costs becomes a widespread principle of the formation of the cost of the 
nilitary product and, together with this, of the cost of the c‘vilian product 
merely with the difference that in this case the increase in -rice is shifted 
onto other firms--the consumers of this product--and ultimately onto the con- 
Sumer. 


-_— o-—2 < 


*See, inter alia, S. Melman, Op. cit., pp 74-104; Byung Yoo Hong, "Inflation 
Under Cost Pas -Along Management,” New York, 1979, pp 135-151. 








This entire set of factors conditions, if it may be so put, the profound inner 
inflationary character of military production, 


Following a thorough analysis of the consequences of the increase in military 
spending planned by the Reagan administration, the Goldman, Sachs and Co in- 
vestment bank concluded that "they will apparently put stronger inflationary 
pressure on the economy than many existing studies indicate."* Inasmuch as 

it 16 planned to spend a considerable proportion of the military appropriations 
on arms production, the authors of this study decided to «mw: lude expenditure 

on the personnel of the armed forces from overall military spending and com- 
pute the proportion of the remaining military spending in the commodity com- 
ponent of the GNP (excluding services). It turned out that in the period 1980- 
1986 it will increase from 5.4 percent to 10 percent or twice as much as in 

the Vietnam war period. They concluded from this that Reagan's rearmament 
program is fraught with bottlenecks, which usually increase inflation.** 


The inflationary pressure of arms production increases particularly when 
parallel to the increase in military orders the corporations are being granted 
big tax concessions, as a result of which a gap is forming between government 
revenue and expenditure which is being covered by the issue of state bonds or 
an additional monetary emission. It is precisely thus that the federal bud- 
get deficits, which have increased sharply during Reagan's presidency and which 
are potentially the strongest inflationary factor, are being financed. *** 


To this is added the further inflationary effect of the inadequate structure 

of the U.S. military industry itself. A document of the Congressional Research 
Service in this connection says, inter alia: "These enterprises also supply 
goods for industrial capital investments, which, according to forecasts, will 
also increase sharply in the next several years. Shortages and bottlenecks 
will possibly arise. If this happens, prices will creep upward. How high it 
is difficult to say."**** 


This study, like the calculations of a number of other economists, particular- 
ly the former chairman of the economic council under President Reagan, M. 
Weidenbaum, who has now resigned, creates the impression of the uncertainty 

of the inflationary effect of the United States’ military programs: it is not 
known, it is said, whether they will have an inflationary effect or not and if 
they have, of what kind--vig or slight. In reality, however, this effect is 
an objective reality. 


*G.M. Wenglowski and C. Rosanne, “Conventional Anaysis Underestimates Pres- 

sure from Defense Building,” New York, June-July, 1981, p l-d. 

**Similar fears have been expressed by R. Kaiser, an expert in military eco- 
nomics (see THE WASHINGTON POST 25 April 1981). 

*#*kThe inevitability of increased inflation in the United States as a conse- 
quence of the lack of coordination between military and taxation policy has 

been shown convincingly by L. Thurow, professor at MIT (see, inter alia, L. 

Thurow, “How To Wreck the Economy” in NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 14 May 1981, 

p 3). 

ReRRE. Molevsky, Op. cit., p 95. 
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As long as the multibillion-dollar budget deficit remains, the danger of a new 
spurt of inflation remaine entirely possible, while the upward twisting of the 
inflation spiral as the U.S, economy emerges fvom the crisis ta highly prob 
able, The Reagan administration has only two methods of reducing the budget 
deficit: cutting military appropriations or imposing new taxes or employing 
buth means simultaneously, If this is not done on a suffictently large acale, 
the return of high rates of inflation is only a matter of time. All the mili- 
tary booms of the recent past testify to this, 


Military Spending as a Means of Anticrisia Policy 


Since the time of Keynes bourgeois economic literature has lent credence to 

the viewpoint according to which military spending as a type of official de- 
mand plays the part of stimulator of economic growth. The rearmament of the 
Axis countries before World War II, like also the development of military 
production in the United States on the eve and during the war, helped overcome 
the economic consequences of the Great Depression of the 1930's and, seemingly, 
fully confirmed this viewpoint. later, in the cold war period, when arms 
production became a permanent phenomenon in the economic life of the main 
capitalist countries, it came to be regarded in the West as an "in-built 
stabilizer" of the economy. Military spending came to be also the principal 
component of the once fashionable "mltiplier" theory. With the aid of this 
theory governments of the capitalist countries justified the economic cxpediency 
of an increase in military spending in a period of industrial recession and 
the growth of mass unemployment, although, of course, the strategic and not 
the economic interests of imperialiam were and remain the political motive of 
the arms race, 

The substantiation of military spending as a “multiplier” was called in ques- 
tion first by the West German and then the Japanese “economic miracles"-- 
periods of comparatively high and quite stable growth rates which were achieved 
in these countries without any increase in military spending and, as common-~- 
sense suggests, precisely in spite of it. Both countries until recently bore 

a limited burden of unproductive expenditure, The groundlessness of the 
"multiplier" theory has also been confirmed by the experience of the United 
States’ economic development. The constant growth of unemployment and the 
underloading of production capacity at the end of the 1970's and, particularly, 
in the 1980's, following the assumption of office by the Reagan administra- 
tion, have demonstrated that even the biggest rise in military spending since 
the war--an average 16 percent annually*--is not sparing it cyclical economic 
crisis. 


The weakness of the “multiplier” theory as applied tu military production has 
not yet been sufficiently revealed by economic science. But it my be sald 
even now that its supporters have undoubtedly reassessed the stimulating im- 
pact of military spending on the development of the economy. Studies car- 
ried out in the 1960's and1970's, including those within the framework of the 


*Eatimated from "Economic Report of the President," February 1983, p 247, 
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UN "Disarmament and Development" project, established the perfectly obvious 
fact that capital Investments in military production, as a consequence of its 
capital-intensiveness, produce less of an increase in jobs than in civilian 
production.* 


the change in the nature of military equipment, which Is ueing increasingly 
less steel and increasingly more electronics, nonferrous and rare metal alloys 
and plastics, has also markedly weakened the stimulating effect of military 
production and its influence on the base sectors of Industry, The change tin 
the structure of military spending, the emphasis on nuclear weapons and the 
new MX and Trident missile systems and the B-1 bomber, more sophisticated 
space communications facilities and also the production of equipment for 
special R&D require far fewer workers and of entirely different skills, more- 
over, than the production of tanks, artillery, amminition, kit and other mili- 
tary material characteristic of World War II and the first military booms of 
the postwar period. Furthermore, the buildup of modern arms basically requires 
the product of the sclence-intensive sectors which are not in need of addi- 
tional stimulus and which have the highest growth rates. All this reduces 

the real "multiplier effect" to today's military production and is every rea- 
son to regard the arms race as the least effective of all the known means of 
boosting the economy and the worst possible means from the human viewpoint. 


Comparing the economic development of the United States, West Europe and Japan, 
the important American economist, J.%. Galbraith, honorary professor at Har- 
vard, reached the following interesting conclusion: "Most recently there has 
been a weakening of America's competitive positions, particularly compared 
with the FRC and Japan. It is accepted thinking that we are not more stupid 
than the Germans or the Japanese. America's raw material and energy base not 
only is not worse but far better even. The FRG spends on social purposes, 

per capita, more than the United States, Japan a little less. The difference 
ls that the Germans and the Japanese use their capitai to replace old enter- 
prises producing civilian products with new and better enterprises. The United 
States, on the other hand, spends far more of its capital for fruitless mili- 
tary purposes with a Limited industrial application."** It ts difficult to 
find any objections to this. 


lhe economic development of the United States and other NATO countries has in 
recent years provided increasingly great evidence of the groundlessness of the 
claims concerning the positive economic effect of the arms race. At the same 
time its negative economic role 16 becoming increasingly apparent (see Table 


‘ 


4). Let us turn to American data once more. 


we The Relationshin between Disarmament and Development _ United Nations, 
New York, 192, Vy} 
kkSee THE NEW REPUBLIC 1/7 August 1982, p 12. 
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Table 4, Proportional Military Spending and Certain Basic Economic Indicators 
in the United States, the FRC and Japan, 1960-1982, % 


Proportion of military Accumulation Labor productivity cre 

apending in GNP norm increase in CNP 
United States 6.17 15.1 2 3 
PRG 2.8 24,11 5.41 3.1 
Japan 0.9 32,71 6,11 6.9 


11979, 


Estimated from "Economic Report of the President," 1982, pp 278, 355; ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS, OECD, December 1982, p 3; MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS, OECD, December 
1982, pp 33, 55. 


The Scale of the Emasculation of the Economy 


Ideologists of the military-industrial complex usually emphasize that U.S. 
military spending constitutes only a small proportion of its CNP--5-6 percent 
(1980-1981) or less. The Reagan administration has set the goal of increasing 
it to 7.1 percent by 1986. But from past experience and, particularly, con- 
sidering the uncertainty of the pace of the economy's recovery, which, in any 
event, as yet remains below the administration's optimistic estimates, it is 
highly probable that this proportion could exceed 8 percent of GNP. At first 
sight the difference is not that big and, what is more important, in the his- 
tory of the United States in the past 50 years this indicator has repeatedly 
been considerably higher: at the time of the Vietnam war (8.9 percent), the 
Korean war (13.1 percent) and during World War II (over 40 percent of GNP). 
The supporters of a from-a-position-of-strength policy, who are currently call- 
ing the tune in Washington, interpret these figures perfectly straightforwardly: 
what potential the United States still has for an arms buildup. Well, poten- 
tial, of course, yes. hut to believe that it may be used without regard for 
the present alling state of the American economy would be profoundly mistaken. 


None other than President Reagan acknowledged in one of his first speeches 
after taking office that the United States had the oldest machinery of all 
the industrially developed capitalist countries, Its replacement requires 
major capital investments. Meanwhile the Pentagon budget, which ig the equi- 
valent of $246 billion in 1983,* is in excess of the net profit of all U.S. 
corporations, which Is a principal source of the financing of this replace- 
ment. Military spending is also used to a certain extent for investments in 
the fixed and working capital of the companies engaged in military production, 
it is true. But this fact does not in the least improve the position of all 
the other companies which do not have access to the military trough. Accord- 
ing to available data, annual military spending constitues almost half of the 
overall capital investments in the United States in buildings, machinery and 
equipment. At the end of the 1970's $46 were spent on military needs in the 
United States per $100 of capital investments, in the FRG 518 and in Japan 
93.7.** 


*" Budget of the United States Government. Fiscal Year 1984,"" Washington, 1983, 


pp 5-8. 
#eTHE NEW YORK TIMES 26 July 19861. 
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NH, Stein's assertion that “expenditure of 1, 2 or 3 percent of GNP on defense 
more or less compared with the current level would not have an appreciable 
influence on the economy"* appears in the light of the above facts strange, 

at least. Insofar as in this case it 1s a question not of a one-time expendi- 
ture but of spending over a lengthy period, a reduction therein or an increase 
in an amount equal to 3 percent of GNP would, even in the medium term, appreci- 
ably change the scale of canttal accumulation, not to mention a period of 
several decades. The sum total of the United States’ military spending since 
the war is indicative from this viewpoint. 


Since the end of World War II up to President Reagan's assumption of office 
(1946-1980) the United States spent $4.2 trillion (in 1980 prices) on rearma- 
ment. If to thie figure we add the sum of $1.6 trillion (according to a more 
precise estimate--$1.8 triilion) which the United States intends to spend in 
the perlod 1961-1986 in accordance with the military program proposed by 

toyin total U.S. military spending in four decades (1946-1986) constitutes 
no less than $6 trillion (in 1980 prices).** Most likely, it will exceed this 
figure, despite the "cosmetic" changes in the military budget which are cur- 
rently being discussed in the U.S. Congress. But even if this does not happen, 
the scale of the emasculation of the country's economy connected with the 
expenditure of economic resources for unproductive military purposes remains, 
nonetheless, an unsurpassed record of the 20th century. 


Let us contrast the total military spending of the United States over 40 years 
with the aggreyate reproducible national wealth, which includes the cost of all 
production and nonproduction capital, including the military product and the 
property of the population exclusive of the appraised value of land as non- 
reproducible wealth. According to the latest available data, it -onstitutes 
$7.8 trillion (in 1980 prices).*** This means that everything spent in the 
United States in 40 years for military purposes is entirely sufficient for 
reproducing or replacing four-fifths of what the United States possesses today 
and which has been made by human hand. 


According to calculations made in the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 
the United States and Canada, the total damage expressed in the end product 
shortfall in 1946-1979 as a result of the militarization of the U.S. economy 
onatitutes from $3.4 to $5.3 trillion (in 1972 prices) or from 2.4 to 3.7 
percent of GNP in 19/9,*###* 


Such in general outline is the impact of the arms race on the U.S. economy. 

in the light of the adduced data much begins to become clear in the present 
economic difficulties of the United States and, at the same time, of Britain-- 
the two NATO members who participate the most actively in the insane arms 
race. ‘There is no harm in recalling that long before Reagan's “crusade” 


ATHE WALL STREET JOURNAL 14 February 1983. 

sh¥atimated from "Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1961, p 354; 
"...1954," p 241; “The Budget of the U.S. Government. Fiscal Year 19786," 
» 436; “Economic Report of the President,” February 1983, pp 246-247. 

ehh Statiatical Abstract of the United States,” 1981, p 455. 

thhhGee "United States: Military Production and the Economy,” Moscow, 1983, 
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against the tocial programs of the federal government it was considered a sign 
of good style among American economists to mention that "there is no free 
lunch." Everything has to be paid for--either by the consumer or the tax- 
payer. It would do no iiarm to bear this truth in mind during discussion 

of the question of whether the United States spends more or less on rearia- 
ment and whether it is possible to avoid retribution for the net costs of 

such an apocalyptic scale as four-fifths of the country's entire reproducible 
national wealth. 


Is this not a principal cause of the emergence of serious disproportions in 
the U.S. economy, the slowing down of capital accumulation and the replacement 
of fixed production capital, the growth of the national debt, which has already 
passed $1.2 trillion, and the conversion of inflation into a chronic ailment 
ready at any moment to explaje with new force? Does this not contain an 
explanation of the amazingly neglected state of the infrastructure for such a 
wealthy country as the United States, where water supply and sewerage in many 
cities are in need of urgent capital repairs, highways are in need of restora- 
tion and 40 percent of bridges are in a damaged condition?* 


May not the increased production of increasingly sophisticated weapons sys- 

tems also explain to some extent the slowing of the growth rate of and, at 
times, the decline in labor productivity in the civilian sectors of industry 
and the constant decline in the competitiveness of American commodities? Parti- 
cularly if it is considered that the number of scientists and engineers in 

the nonmilitary sectors of U.S. industry at the end of the 1970's, consti- 

tuted 38 persons per 10,000, whereas in the FRC they constituted 40 and in 
Japan 50. It is not likely since then tha’ this ratio has changed in favor 

of the United States, parcicularly considering the military policy of the pres- 
ent administration. 


Given the approach to the use of national resources as has predominated in the 
United States for the greater part of the postwar period, there is nothing 
urprising in the fact that the key problems of the American economy remain un- 
resolved, that fixed capital is being replaced slowly or not at all and that 
the retooling of the economy or “reindustrialization,” without which the 
United States cannot put an end to its growing relative lag, appears no more 
than a fine slogan. 


Comrade Andropov, general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, observed in 
a speech at the CPSU Central Committee 15 June 1983 Plenum: "The methods 

with which capitalism has managed to maintain the relative stability of its 
development since the war are becoming increasingly ineffective. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that imperialism is incapable of coping with the 
social consequences of a scientific-technical revolution which is unprecedented 
in depth and scale, when millions and millions of working people are being 
condemned to unemployment and poverty.” 


*See NATION'S BUSINESS, December 1981, p 30; NATIONAL JOURNAL 12 June 1982, 
pp 1040-1041; BUSINESS WEEK 26 October 1981, p 91. 
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The program of mass rearmament is not, of course, the sole and, perhaps, not 
the most important reason even for the economic difficulties being experienced 
by the United States. These difficulties are the natural result of the pro- 
found intrinsic contradictions inherent in capitalism as a system of economic 
management. But in the nuclear age the militarization of the economy, taken 
to [ts logical conclusion, represents a particular danger for it is fraught 
with the risk of a war which is a threat to the existence of human civiliza- 
tion itself. 


As far as the United States is concerned, if its ruling circles continue to 
persist in their endeavor to break up the existing military parity and restore 
to the United States the status of "No 1 military power," they risk losing 
many of the characteristics of the great "No 1 economic power” of the capital- 
ist world, with all the political consequences ensuing from this. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel’'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”. 1983, 


8850 
CSO: 1816/13 
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WEST'S POLICY NOT CONDUCIVE TO EAST-WEST TRADE GROWTH IN 1980'S 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, 
Aug 83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 53-66 


[Article by L. Sabel'nikov: "Trade Policy of the Developed Capitalist Coun- 
tries in the 1980's") 


[Text] The capitalist countries’ trade policy is a most important condition 
of the formation of flows of international exchange. The role of this policy 
has increased appreciably since the war inasmuch as there has been an increase 
in the scale of exchange and many others forms of economic relations, which 
have become an object of governments’ influence, have been added to the tradi- 
tional sale and purchase transactions. There has been an expansion of the 
arsenal of trade-policy resources and an increase in the significance of trade 
policy in the economic life of the capitalistcountries, which is becoming in- 
creasingly internationalized. 


The past decade was a special period in the development of the economy and 
trade policy of imperialism. It was characterized not only by an exacerbation 
of interimperialist conflicts and increased disproportions in the world capi- 
talist market but also by the crisis of the system of state-monopoly regula- 
tion, including foreign trade policy, which revealed, inter alia, the unten- 
ability of certain traditional directions and methods. All this together 
predetermines the possibility of appreciable changes in the capitalist coun- 
tries’ trade policy, which, in turn, will be reflected in the subsequent de- 
velopment of world economic relations. 


Principles and Particular Features of Forecasting 


Forecasting the developed capitalist states’ trade policy is attended by many 
difficulties. They are brought about not only by objective factors like, 

for example, the fact that in opposition to the trade-policy activity of each 
government are spontaneous market forces, the interests of the oppositional 
part of the national monopolies and other countries’ state regulation of for- 
eign economic relations. 
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The methods of economic forecasting based both on various quantitative indi- 
Cators--the extrapolation of statistical data and the use of mathematical 
models~-and on the results of polls of employers and consumers--which are 
generally accepted in the capitalist world are virtually inapplicable in this 
Sphere. Only logical modeling could serve as the basis for determining the 
most probable directions of trade-policy activity. It requires an elucida- 
tion of the socioeconomic motives by which governments are guided in the de- 
velopment and adoption of decisions concerning foreign commodity turnover, an 
analysis of the measures being implemented providing for the intervention of 
State authorities in the development of this commodity turnover (untlaterally, 
bilaterally or multilat°rally) and, finally, a critical evaluation of the 
statements of official representatives and the opinions of experts and bour- 
geois scholars. 


The strategy and tactics of imperialist governments’ trade policy are formed 
under the influence of three groups of permanent factors. The fundamental 
regularities of the development and location of the production forces consti- 
tute the first group. Despite all the scientific-technical, industrial and 
financial might and also despite the dominant position on the world market 

of the capitalist powers, their governments cannot entirely ignore these 
objective regularities. They must, inter alia, by means of foreign economic 
relations maintain certain proportions between national material and human re- 
sources, production and consumption, the commodity mass and effective demand 
and receipts and payments in settlements with other countries. In endeavoring 
to increase the effectiveness of trade-policy measures governments cannot 

fail to take account of the processes of the industrialization of trade, the 
increased role of the intracorporation turnover of the transnational mono- 
polles in international exchange and the internationalization of production 

and capital. 


The ey ension of the international division of labor and the development of the 
production forces under the conditions of private-ownership economic manage- 
ment are sharply exacerbating the problem of balancing the national and world 
capitalist economies. This is increasing the "load" on governments’ foreign 
trade policy: it requires a considerable broadening of their functions as 
coordinating, controlling and regulating centers. 


The second group of factors consists of general capitalist interests express- 
ing the concurrence of the long-term aspirations of ‘he monopolies and, in the 
final analysis, their class approach to trade polic.. These interests curb 
the trend toward the exacerbation of interimperialist commercial-economic 
rivalry when an intensification thereof threatens unity (for example, the 
revival of activit, in the sphere of import regulation and the regulation of 
export financing in the 1970's and 1980's). General capitalist interests 
prompt the countries of developed capitalism to limit "free competition" if a 
serious danger for domestic markets arises from outside, primarily on the 
part of the developing states, and at the same time to commercial-economic 
concessions in favor of the young states on condition that such concessions 
not go beyond the framework of neocolonialist strategy. 
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Finally, in the third group of factors are the individual interests of each 
capitalist country. Given government support, the national monopolies endea- 
vor to impose on their partners an international division of labor profitable 
to themselves. "Economic nationalism is a latent force which exists in all 
countries,” (M. Druen) and (G. Mal'mgren), Canadian professors and leaders of 
consulting firms in Washington and London, observe.* 


The capitalist countries’ individual !nterests in trade policy are formed to 
a great extent, as a rule, under the influence of economic and not political 
motives. For this reason national measures are usually more "apolitical" than 
the measures implemented in concert within the framework of regional or mlti- 
lateral agreements. The actions of the United States, whose ruling circles 
consider themse|] ves the spokesman for the interests of the capitalist work, 
are the exception. 


The factors influencing the formation of the developed capitalist countries’ 
trade policy are closely interconnected in real life, but manifested variously. 
Economic regularities act as deep-lying factors; they stimulate a quest for 
compromise in the development of governments’ trade-policy strategy. General 
capitalist interests possess independence to a certain extent and also unite 
these countries in trade policy. They operate not as an objective necessity 
but as the subjective will of the ruling class, reflecting primarily the 
aspirations of the most influential monopoly circles. The composition of the 
latter is impermanent, which imparts changeability and contradictoriness to the 
actionofthis group of factors. 


Finally, the individual interests of the capitalist countries are manifested 
primarily in governments’ day-to-day trade-policy activity and in the tactics 
of their behavior, uniting and disuniting countries for a certain period. 
Despite the unity of the ultimate goals of the imperialist states, their indivi- 
dual interests predetermine a varying approach in the choice of priorities and 
means of accomplishing their economic tasks. 


History testifies that initiatives in this sphere usually emanate from the 
major capitalist countries. However, their role in the form tion of the 
West's general policy is dissimilar: it depends on the economic might of the 
country determined by its relative significance in production, international 
exchange, gold and currency reserves and so forth. This role also depends on 
the extent to which national policy expresses the long-term interests of 
capitalism as a whole and objective economic processes. For this reason a 
certain discrepancy between a country’s positions in the world economy and 

the influence which its government exerts on the formation of capitalism's 
trade policy is possible. If a state's commercial-political policy more fully 
reflects the fundamental interests of other capitalist countries and the gen- 
eral trends of economic development at a given stage, this state's influence 
on the formation of imperialism's trade policy could be greater than the place 
it occupies in the world economy and vice versa. 





* FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Winter 1981/82, p 406. 
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The forecasting of the capitalist countries’ trade policy in the 1980's is 
considerably complicated by the increased degree of its uncertainty. 1s 

is connected not only with the change in the main trends in the develop: nt 

of thelr economy in the past decade and the increased instability on the world 
market but also with the fact that the monopoly capital of certain major coun- 
tries, primarily the United States, is counteracting the expansion of the 
state's intervention in international trade, while governments’ trade-policy 
activity 1s being burdened increasingly by foreign economic tasks. 


Back at the start of the 1970's the U.S. commerce secretary declared that in 
the future the United States would treat commercial and political issues in- 
creasingly less as entirely separate issues and that concessions in one sphere 
might easily be exchanged for concessions in the other. In the 1980's such 
actions of the U.S. Administration are becoming increasingly frequent and 
high-handed. For the first time in the history of postwar relations between 
the United States and Japan Washington has attempted to link questions of its 
auto exports to the American market and "mutual security,” demanding a limita- 
tion of deliveries of motor vehicles or increased arms spending. 


The "politicization" of trade policy is characteristic of other capitalist 
countries also. ‘Thus the New Zealand prime minister warned the Washington 
administration in mid-1981]1 that in the event of an increase in customs duties 
on wool (which the American Wool Producers Association is seeking), his govern- 
ment would not endeavor to increase his country's role in the ANZUS military- 
political grouping.* 


The unpredictability of the actions of imperialist governments, when they 
sporadically resort to economic sanctions against the socialist and developing 
states as a means of achieving political ends or blackmail, represent a parti- 
cular difficulty for forecasting. For example, the U.S. Administration, 
according to a statement of a representative of the U.S. National Farmers Union, 
has on at least 10 occasions in the past 15 years blocked exports of agricul- 
tural products and created artificial barriers to their sale abroad. In 
1941-1982 it resorted to trade sanctions in respect of Poland and the Soviet 
Union, disregarding multilateral agreements and the rules of international 

law. ** 


Finally, particular mention should be made of the importance of the external 
factors influencing the formation of the capitalist countries’ trade policy. 
[| refer to the impact of the expanding participation of the socialist and 
developing countries in the international division of labor and the growing 
movement of proyressive forces for a just reorganization of international 


*NEWSWEEK 13 July 1941, p 35. 

tkPoland, a member of GATT, was unilaterally deprived by the United States 
of most-favored-nation status, whici 18 a fundamental principle of this 
Intergovernmental ayreement. Prohibiting overseas affiliates of American 
companies supplying equipment to the USSR for the construction of the gas 
pipeline violated the sovereignty of other capitalist countries. 
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economic relations. The capitalist states are being forced to come to terms 
increasingly with other countries’ demands and adapt to the new conditions of 
exchange and, on the other hand, perfect the means of securing privileges on 
the world market and more assertively counteract the process of the weakening 
of their positions. At the same time the possibilities of the West's trade- 
policy maneuvering in the 1980's will obviously be limited as a consequence 
of the serious economic difficulties and contradictions. 


Impact of New Phenomena 


In the formulation of trade-policy strategy for the coming decade the developed 
capitalist countries were forced to take account of the most important pro- 
cesses occurriny in thelr economy and also in the economy of the developing 
states. I[t 18 a question primarily of certain new trends on the manpower, food, 
fuel-raw material commodity and industrial product markets which were ascer- 
tained in the 1970's leading to an exacerbation of international economic rela- 
tions. 


One such trend in the economic life of the capitalist world capable of serious- 
ly tightening the trade policy of many governments in the 1980's is the in- 
creased disproportions between human resources and the possibilities of their 
use. in the developed capitalist countries the situation on the Labor market 
will evidently be extremely strained owing to the rapid increase in the army 
of "superfluous people”. The latter 1s connected not so much with the chronic 
underleading of production capacity, which usually increases in periods of 
economic crises, as with the further development of the sclentific-technical 
revolution, particularly with the development of the comprehensive automation 
of production based on the use of computers, robots, microprocessors and s0 
forth. Ineapable of curbing the growth of unemployment by economic means, the 
yovernments of the capitalist countries are resorting increasingly extensively 
to trade-policy means: restricting imports and thereby endeavoring to main- 
tain production and employment within the country. 


A comparatively rapid population increase with extremely limited possibilities 
of catering for its requirements is expected in the developing states. In- 
asmuch as these countries’ financial resources are inadequate for the crea- 
tion of a large number of new jobs, a considerable rise in unemployment Is 
anticipated here also. According to certain forecasts, by the year 2000 the 
number of unemployed among the urban population of the developing states will 
amount to 1 billion. 


fhe limited capacity of the market and the strained socioeconomic situation in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America will probably complicate the development of 
trade with them, particularly the balanctng of commodity turnover, and require 
stimulation of the search for means to solve this problem. The development 

of the more effective stimulation of exports (various benefits and guarantees 
to the suppliers) and also the creation of conditions conducive to the invest- 
ment of the developed countries’ surplus capital in the "surplus" manpower of 
the developing ccuntries obviously require paramount attention. 
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The new situation in the capitalist world is also engendered by the dispropor- 
tion In the provision of industry of the developed countries with fuel and raw 
material and the developing countries with food. The energy and raw mterial 
crises have for the first time created a threat to the reliability of the pro- 
Vision of consumers in the developed capitalist countries with many types of 
raw material and fuel, The West's economic policy is not confined to assist- 
Ing the development of the less energy-intensive economy and a search for ites 
own alternative sources of supply. It also includes the development of mea- 
sures to ensure uninterrupted supplies of fuel-raw material commodities from 
abroad, particularly from the developing states, which are the principal ex- 
porters of such commodities, 


The West's interest in the dependability of these supplies (which are of mili- 
tary-economilc significance) will prompt the governments of capitalist countries 
to display trade-policy Initiatives, In particular, new steps on their part 
are possible in the 1980's aimed at stabilization of the world trade in indivi- 
dual types of raw material and expansion of the practice of the conclusion of 
bilateral long-term contracts for the purchase thereof, As a counterweight 

to the joint actions of the emergent states, more extensive use will obviously 
be made of strategic raw material and fuel stockpiles for putting pressure on 
world commodity markets.* <A certain slackeniny of the demand for raw material 
and fuel at the start of the 1980's is evoking in the West, particularly in 

the United States, an aspiration to return in relations with the developing 
states to the methods of diktat and interference in their internal affairs. 


Growing disquiet in the West is being caused by the problem of ensuring the 
stabllity of supplies of raw material from Africa, which is very rich in na- 
tural resources, inasmuch as in a number of developing countries of this con- 
tinent fundamental social changes have occurred, The African countries evi- 
dently obtain a certain preference,for example, in the question of the grant- 
ing of trade-policy concessions or financial resources with in the "development 
assistance” framework in exchange for easier access to their raw material, 


The relative overproduction of agricultural products characteristic of the 
capitalist world in the 1950's-1960's was replaced in the 1970's by increasing 
demand over supply. The increased imports of the developing states have played 
an essential part in the changes in the situation on theworld food market. They 
have become permanent purchases of food products abroad owing to the backward -~ 
ness of the economy, single-crop agriculture and the growth of the population 

of the cities. Thus the developing states’ grain imports, which in 1960 con- 
stituted 20 million tons, had increased to almost 80 million tons in 1980, At 
the end of the current decade they will have risen, according to estimates, to 
150 million tons. 


‘Symptomatic, for example, was the United States" unprecedented selling off In 
1942 of copper, tin and silver at low prices, which led to a fall in world 
prices and a reduction in the exports of these metals from the developing 
countries. ‘Thus the price of silver fell 50 percent, which greatly damaged 
Mexico and Peru, 
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Under the conditions of the increased shortage of food products forecast in the 
West the governments of the developed capitalist countries are paying parti- 
cular attention to the expansion of agricultural production for export. And 
not so much, furthermore, to improve trade balances as to achieve other eco- 
nomic goals, in particular, for guaranteeing reciprocal purchases of raw ma- 
terial from the developing states at modest prices, the imposition on them of 
unfavorable conditions for the sale of industrial product and the escablish- 
ment of favorabie conditions for the overseas enterprises of the transnational 
corporations. In other words, policy in the sphere of food exports could be- 
come a principal instrument of imperialist circles’ struggle to retain pri- 
vileges on the world market. 


Bourgeois experts, referring to the United States, noted at the start of the 

1980's even that “agricultural exports have become a basic component of trade 
strategy."* At the eighth session of the World Food Council in June 1982 

the U.S. agriculture secretary stated the administration's intention of using 
food supplies as an instrument of political pressure in "extreme situation". 


Thus the fuel-raw material dependence of the developed capitaiist countries’ 
economy on the developing countries could limit the West's possibilities of 
achieving untlateral advantages in trade with the young states. And, converse- 
ly, the latter's growing food dependence on the industrial capitalist coun- 
tries is strengthening their positions in relations with the young states and 
also prompting the more extensive use of noncommercial supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities (food "“aid") for political pressure. 


[he international exchange of products of processing industry is being compli- 
cated in the 1940's as a consequence of the relative overproduction of many 
commodities in the capitalist countries, the increase in the supplies of 
competing products from the developing states and the increased rivalry of the 
transnational corporations on the world market. In the developed capitalist 
ountries the pce of the introduction of new equipment and technology is in- 
creasing, the unit capacity of equipment and the optimum size of enterprises 
are growing, the time taken to create anc assimilate production capacity is 
being reduced and more sophisticated means of transportation are appearing. 
As a result the flow of finished products is increasing, although the capacity 
f the capitalist market is increasingly failing to correspond to this flow. 


Possessing appreciable advantages in the manufacture of labor-intensive commod- 


ities (textiles, clothing, footwear, wood products and ceramics, artificial 
welry, bicycles, motorcycles, radio receivers, television receivers, cal- 
slators, watches, tics and so forth), the developing states are endeavor- 
ing to make the maximur use of their advantages to accelerate economic develop- 
ment. Whereas in 1960 the industrial product (other than nonferrous metals) 
sO eeet ' ! rt t d ing untries, in rN 
t wa ver 18 percent. The programs which are being implemented for 


*LE MONDE DIPLOMATIOUE, February 1982. 








expanding production capacity for the sale of products on foreign markets 
testify to the intention to continue to adhere to the chosen course, UN 
experts forecast an increase in the relative significance of these products 


in the developing countries’ exports to 28 percent by 1985 and 38 percent by 
1990.* 


The problem of marketing processing industry products is also exacerbated owing 
to the fact that overseas enterprises of the transnational corporations are 

the exporters of an increasingly large mass of products from the developing 
states to the developed capitalist countries. Taking advantaye of the bene 
fits of the global division of labor, they are thereby struggling against 

their competitors, ignoring the national interests of both the developing 

and the developed capitalist countries .** 


All this is predetermining the inevitability on the one hand of large-scale 
interimperialist trade confrontations and, on the other, an intensified 

search for compromises and new forms and spheres of foreign economic relations. 
Acceleration of the production and marketing of science-intensive products 
enjoying high demand and having a comparatively narrow circle of competing 
suppliers and also the extension of international production specialization 

and cooperation will obviously be an iuportant direction of the trade-policy 
activity of the governments of Western countries in the 1980's. 


Upon assessing the prospects of the development of the capitalist countries’ 
trade policy it is essential to take account of a possible weakening of their 
positions in the world economy as a consequence of a lag in economic growth 
rate behind the socialist and developing states which is forecast by a number 
of national and international organizations. For example, a report of a 
group of UN experts headed by V. Leont'yev entitled "Future of the World 
Economy" adduces the following possible change in the most important groups of 
countries’ share of world exports (Z, 1970 prices): 


1970 2000 
Variant | Variant [I 
Developed capitalist countries 68./ 64.7 63.2 
Developing countries 16.2 L7.2 19.) 


Source: "Future of the World Economy,” Moscow, 1979, p 133. 


* Development: and International Economic Cooperation: Long-Term Trends in 
Economic Development," United Nations, New York, 1982, Annex, p 63. 

*kFor example, in September 1981 the French Government adopted the decision 

to restrict imports of electronic watches from Hong Kong, which exceeded 50 
percent of their production in the country (the biggest suppliers of mechanisms 
and parts for Hong Kong watches are Japanese and Swiss monopolies). In re- 
sponse a campaign began in Hong Kong to boycott French cognac, and the watch 
exporters announced that henceforward they would ship products to France from 
their affiliates in Singapore. 








The industrial capitalist states, according to the adduced data, will be the 
sole group of countries whose role in the world market will decline in the 
coming decades (compared with 1970). <A further stimulation of the participa- 
tion of their governments in the development of foreign trade my be expected 
under these conditions inasmuch as international exchange makes it possible 
to stimulate economic life. 


As Western experts believe, the development of world trade will slow down in the 
future. This will create additional strain in trade-policy relations insofar 

as each government will endeavor not only to accelerate exports but also to 
limit foreign commodities’ access to its domestic market, It was not fortul- 
tous that A. Dunkel declared at the start of 1982: "I, as general director 

of GATT, believe that protectionism is the main problem in world trade.'"'* 


Thus conflict situations on the capitalist market are multiplying. Back at 

the start of the decade American economists wrote that ",...the 1980's as a whole 
promise an unusual aggravation of economic relations between the United States 
and its most important allies."** Countries’ increasingly frequent unilateral 
departure from the former principles and rules of trade regulation which they 
themselves had developed and the mass abuses of the monopolies and the author- 
ities in the foreign economic sphere of activity could represent something new. 
Interyovernmental documents adopted in the West in 1981-1982 testify that the 
struggle to uphold rules of world trade agreed multilaterally is becoming a 
central trade-policy problem in the 1980's. 


Despite all the importance of the impact of economic phenomena on the form- 
tion of the capitalist count: ies' trade policy, it 1s ‘ssential to bear in 
mind that the specific directions thereof are largely determined by the cor- 
relation of forces on the world market. Appreciable changes may occur in 
this sphere also in the 1980's. 


Most Important Trends 

The growing rivalry among the three biggest exporters--the United States, the 
FRG and Japan--in the course of which the gap in the value of their exports 

is tending to diminish, will obviously be reflected in the trade policy of the 


developed capitalist countries as a whole. 


Share of Capitalist World's Exports (7) 


1950 1970 1980 
United States 14.2 L304 11.9 
FRG 4.6 12.3 10.5 
Japan 1.5 6.9 /.1 


Source: “Handbook of Internatfonal Trade and Development Statistics," New 
York, 1982, Supplement 1981, p 2. 


*#U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT 21 January 1960, p 62. 








In capitalist exports the United States’ share re declining and Japan's in- 
creasing. This process proceeded rapidly until the 1970's, ‘The FRC's rela- 
tive significance has been comparatively stable recently. Bourgeois experts 
forecast for the current decade a further decline in the United States’ share 
and an increase in Japan's. ‘Thus for the first time since the war the FRG and 
Japan are disputing the leadership in international trade, while the United 
States faces the threat of losing it.* 


The United States, which makes particularly frequent use of protectionist mea- 
sures, occuples a negative position in respect of the economic demands of 

the developing states and practices widely discriminatory measures in trade. 
This 1s increasingly contrary to the long-term trade interests of many capital- 
ist co_ntries. The emphatic rebuff which greeted the U.S. attempt to prevent 
West European firms participating in the large-scaie "yas--pipes" contracts 
inasmuch as it contributes to the solution of their energy problems and the 
loading of production capacity was significant. 


[t was not fortuitous that the bulletin EUROPE, official organ of the EEC, 
wrote in this connection: "The United States cannot lay claim to the position 
Of leader, reserving for itself the right to force its partners to pursue a 
suicidal economic policy." ‘The authors of the article end by concluding: 

"In the past decade we have witnessed...the growing trend of the U.S. Admin- 
istration toward basing U.S. policy not on the concrete reality which the West 
Luropean leaders encounter but on strategic abstractions and tdeological 


rhetoric.” 


The United States’ defeat at th 38th GATT Session, which was held at minister- 
ial level in November 1942, is also indicative. In the course of preparation 
for the session Washington drew up a series of proposals (concerning rules of 
international trade in services, agricultural products and "high technology" 
commodities, repyulation of overseas investments and such) with which it en- 
deavored to create conditions for the furtherance of the economic expansion 
of its monopolies, disreyarding the interests of other countries. However, 
not one of these proposals was supported by a majority of GATT members or 
idopted. Nor was the U.S. delegation helped on this occasion by methods of 
"arm-twisting” its trade partners reminiscent, as an EEC representative put 
it, of the “sheriff's actions" in the Wild West. 


Meanwhile the FRG and Japan, together with a number of other capitalist coun- 
tries, oppose, as a rule, the establishment of new trade barriers. They are 
lisplaying a readiness for concessions to the developing states and aspire to 
stable cooperation with the socialist countries. All this reflects the lLong- 
term economic interests of the West, that is, the viewpoint, as V.I. Lenin 
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put it, of “prudent capitalists".** 


kThe United States’ main rivals are also squeezing it in the export of capital 
(by the end of the 1980's Japan hopes to reach second place in the world in 
terms of volume thereof). The share of the FRO and Japan In the capitalist 
world's vold and currency reserves is increasing. The significance of the 


Deutschmark and the Japanese yen in international settlements is growing. 
t#See V.1. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 42, pp 69-70. 








Thus the prerequisites are being created for a change in leadership in modern 
imperialism's trade policy also, which will obviously lend certain new fea- 
tures to its further formation. ‘The FRC and Japan depend to a greater extent 
than the United States on the world market and, relying on their relatively 
highly developed and specialized industrial potential, endeavor to make more 
active use of the advantages of the international division of labor. For 
these two countries an easing of trade barriers 16 tantamount to acquiring 
greater freedom in the competitive struggle against rivals which are becoming 
weaker. hesides, for their foreign trade the main groups of states are of a 
different significance than for the United States, and, consequently, their 
forelgn economic strategies are built on other priorities. 


The positions of the FRG and Japan in the world market, in turn, have appre- 
Clable differences, which, evidently, will be reflected in their trade activ- 
ity. The policy of the FRG Government, which 1s aimed at the development of 
international exchange, in the 1980's will obviously be held back by commit- 
ments within the FEC framework and domestic difficulties. Among its partici- 
pants are major countries interested in the extensive use of protectionist 
barriers, particularly Great Britain, France and Italy. Furthermore, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the West German “Covernment under the 
conditions of the increase in unemployment, unprecedented since the war (6.9 
percent of the able-bodied population in 1982 compared with 2.5 percent in 
the 1970's and 0.9 percent in the 1960's), to resist the pressure of the 
supporters of protectionism within the country. For this reason it is diff- 
cult to expect from the FRG assertive actions in the sphere of a "liberaliza- 
tion of international trade; it will most likely merely curb the protectionist 
tendencies in the capitalist world. 


fhe second pretender to leadership--Japan--has the chance and intention to 

seek yreater participation in the international division of labor. Its 
economists have declared the 1980's "Japan's decade". They forecast a con- 
siderable increase in investments, industrial production and, particularly, 
exports. The comptlers of the "New 7-Year Plan of Japan's Economic and Social 
Development" for 1979-1985, approved by the government, pointed cut that the 
country must "make a positive contribution to the development of the world eco- 
nomy." Japan's proposal concerning the formation of a "Pacific economic com- 
munity’ consisting of 10 developed capitalist and developing countries could 

be considered a practical step in this sphere. 


Japan, as the Western press observes, is increasingly demonstrating independ- 
ence in the trade-policy sphere, openly expressing complaints about the 
United States and commenting on its action with disapprobation. In 1980, 

for example, for the first time since it joined GATT Japan lodged an official 
complaint with the United States and demanded cancellation of the high dis- 
criminatory tariff established by the Americans on Japanese trucks. Its 
prime minister addressed blunt remarks to Washington in connection with the 
imposed “voluntar /" limitation of passenger car exports to the United States. 
At an OECD Ministerial Council session in May 1942 Japan supported for the 
first time the critical speeches of West Europe's representatives in respect 


of U.S. pol Icy. 














A certain reassessment by the GATT leadership of the possibilities of the big- 
gest capitalist countries’ impact on the regulation of international trade 

in the 1960's merits attention: it now puts considerably more hopes in Japan 
than ever before. A. Dunkel's report at the 12th conference of the Associa- 
tion of Japanese Business Representatives in Tokyo (1 July 1981), "The Future 
of the Free Trade System: Japan's Role," testifies to this. 


Noting at the start of the speech that international trade relations had en- 
tered "the most difficult phase for the past 40 years and more," Dunkel em- 
phasized Japan's special mission in strengthening the GATT mechanism. "Japan 
needs a strong and healthy multilateral trade system," he declared. "And 

this system, in turn, needs the telling and active contribution of Japan, I 
would even say, leadership."* Substantlating his position, Dunkel added that 
in the past Japan had benefited the most from the existing system of trade 
regulation and would risk losing most were the efficiency of this system to be 


eroded, 


In forecasting a possible increase in Japan's influence on the trade policy of 
the capitalist countries as a whole it is obviously essential to bear in mind 
the main singularity of its foreign economic relations--their concentration on 
the developing states. Japan has reached first place in the volume of trade 
with these countries, and the latter have become the principal foreign sales 
market for products of its processing industry. Such trade geography is 
reason to suppose that the Japanese Covernment will emphasize relations with 
the developing states, particularly the aspects which contribute to mutual 
adaptation of the industrial production structure, 


fhe orientation toward a comparatively new trade-policy role for Japan in the 
capitalist world requires of it a certain revision of the strict system of 
limiting imports. It consists not only of traditional protectionist means, 
particularly high customs tariffs and a considerable number of quantitative 
limitations, but also many specific means--government purchases or an intri- 
cate inspection of the quality of foreign goods. The Japanese Government has 
been taking the first steps in this direction, under the strong pressure of 
other countries, it is true, since the start of the 1980's. The anticipated 
changes in the commodity structure of its imports may serve as indirect con- 
firmation of the Japanese Government's intention to increase foreign indus- 
trial products’ access to the domestic market. Experts of the Japanese Eco- 
nomic Research Center forecast that finished products’ share of the country's 
imports in the current decade will increase from 24 to 46 percent. 


Conflicts are increasing even more in the developed capitalist count ries’ 
trade with the developing countries. There is a number of reasons for this: 
the deepening of the gap in the economic position of the two groups of coun- 
tries, frustration of the scheduled program of the accelerated growth of the 
economy of the youny states in the period of the UN's Third Development De- 
cade, the increase in their indebtedness (in 1982 it had risen to $626 bil- 
lion) and monopoly capital's increased financial exploitation. 


*'Preas Release’. CATT/1292, 1 July 1981, p 9. 
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It is indicative, for example, that many transnational corporations have be- 

gun to set up a special administrative machinery for determining the probability 
of political risk in the developing states. Approximately 100 American trans- 
national corporations have organized such a machinery within the framework of 
the departments engaged in international planning. An association of political 
risk specialists was formed in March 1981 in New York to improve the collection 
of information on situations threatening exports and overseas capital in- 
vestments.* 


Under the conditions of the monopolies’ growing interest in the resources and 
markets of the developing states and at the same time the increasing antagon- 
ism between them and the imperialist countries bourgeois yovernments, judging 
by the joint documents adopted at the start of the 1980's and the speeches of 
high officials, will be guided by the former neocolonialist concept of states’ 
"interdependence". In accordance with this, they intend to stimulate relations 
with the young states and accelerate the export of private capital to keep 

them within the framework of the capitalist system. However, despite the 
common neocolonialist aspirations of Western countries, appreciable differ- 
ences are being revealed in their approach to the achievement of these goals. 


fhe United States is oriented increasingly toward a tough trade-policy course 
in respect of the developing states. It has virtually opted for the path of 
refusing to participate in multilateral global negotiations on most important 
economic problems in accordance with UN decisions. Washington is endeavoring 
to conduct bilateral negotiations with the young states in order to foist un- 
equal relations on the latter. The United States is having extensive recourse 
to depriving the developing states of tariff preferences on the pretext of 

the increased competitiveness of their products or as sanctions, frequently 
establishing import restrictions for protectionist and political reasons and 
cutting back on the granting of financial resources for "development assist- 


o hl 
ance 


The United States is attempting to shift the main accent in economic rela- 
tions with the developing states onto an increase in private investments. for 
this reason it is demanding of the young states that they ensure for the 
exporters of capital privileges and guarantees underpinned by the decisions 
of international organizations. American experts formulate the action program 
thus: "The government hopes to adopt measures immediately on several fronts 
and create an international system of rights and duties regulating the handling 
of foreign capital investments partially on the basis of a strengthening of 
existing multilateral institutions and partially on the basis of the creation 
of new or modernized bilateral investment azgreements."** The experts evident- 
ly have in mind the development in the interests of the transnational corpora- 
tions, given GATT participation, of rules of the realization of overseas in- 
vestments determining, inter alia, the rights of the investors and then the 
conclusion of favorable bilateral agreements concretizing these rules. 


*NEWSWEEK 20 April 1981, p 47. 
*FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Winter 1961/2, p 407. 











Many other capitalist countries aspire to trade-policy compromise in relations 
with the developing states. Among them are the majority of EEC members, the 
Scandinavian countries, Switzerland and also Japan. Of the major West Euro- 
pean states, France displays considerable interest in expanding relations with 
the developing countries. It stepped up its bilateral trade-agreement activ- 
ity with them markedly at the start of the 1980's, accompanied by increased 
allocations for “development assistance’. Thus in October 1981 it signed an 
agreement with Mexico on a strengthening of economic and financial cooperation 
which emphasized the need to contribute to the establishment of a new inter- 
national economic order and proclaimed a new stage in the development of rela- 
tions between the countries. Three protocols on granting Mexico credit were 
signed at the same time. At the start of 1982 a long-term contract was con- 
cluded with Algeria in accordance with which France agreed to pay a higher 
price for Algerian gas. Negotiations with Morocco culminated in May 1942 in 
the signing of three protocols providing for financial "assistance" for the 
purchase of industrial equipment over a 5-year period (of Fr6 billion). 


An agreement was signed in mid-19#2 in Paris on economic, scientific and cul- 
tural cooperation with Nicaragua. It provides for financial assistance of the 
order of Frl00 million for an improvement in the balance of payments and 

the realization of a number of industrial projects. fF. Mitterrand declared 

in connection with the visit of a Nicaraguan delegation: “We will advocate 
that the EEC develop cooperation with the Central American countries, parti- 
cularly Nicaragua, in the sphere of economics and finance."* A new term has 
appeared in the Western press defining relations between the developed capital- 
ist and developing countries--"the French way". It implies a greater readiness 
compared with other capitalist countries to meet the developing states half- 
way in the sphere of trade-economic relations. 


The small industrial countries are endeavoring to take advantage of noninvolve- 
ment in the colonial past in the interests of the uninterrupted supply to 

their industry of raw material imports and an increase in the sale of goods 

on foreign markets. They obviously take the side of France and Japan on ques- 
tions of trade policy in relation to the developing states. 


three priority spheres are outlined in the developed capitalist countries’ 
trade with the developing countries in the 1980's. One is assistance in 
overcoming economic backwardness and simultaneously the increased dependence 
of the least developed young states. Activity in this direction is connected 
primarily with political motives--the fear that extreme poverty and the deter- 
ioration of the position in their economy will speed up irreversible social 
transformations and a transition to the noncapitalist path of development. 
They will be given preference in the granting of trade-policy privileges (for 
example, in a lowering and cancellation of customs dues and other import re- 
strictions), financial "assistance" and technology transfers. 


*L"HUMANITE 14 July 1982. 
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Such a policy was formulated in a number of intergovernmental documents of the 
start of the 1980's, for example, in the communique of an OECD ministerial ses- 
sion in June 1981 (clause 26) and the "summit" declarations in Ottawa (July 
1981) and Versailles (June 1982). The EEC countries, primarily France, are 
displaying particular interest in strengthening trade-economic relations with 
the least developed young states. This has been brought about by the fact that 
21 of the least developed states are in Africa, 11 of them being former French 
colonies, moreover, 


The creation of trade-economic zones between groups of countires will be another 
priority sphere in the capitalist countries' policy, apparently. This neo- 
colonialist course testifies to the West's endeavor with the aid of new means 
to on the one hand impede the strengthening process of the integration of the 
national economies of the developing countries and the expansion of their co- 
operation with the socialist states, which is becoming an increasingly import- 
ant factor in the struggle for the democratization of international economic 
relations, and, on the other, to pull the group of developing countries "in 
parts” increasingly deeply into the capitalist economic system. Particular 
emphasis here is being put on the countries which are of the greatest interest 
for monopoly capital. 


Practically all the big states are the initiators of the formation of trade- 
economic zones. Thus the United States is paying great attention to the 
ASEAN countries. Inter alia, the first “United States--ASEAN” economic con- 
ference, in which over 100 American businessmen participated, which was held 
in November 1981 on Washington's initiative, and also a meeting on trade- 
economic questions of representatives of the R. Reagan administration and 
ASEAN in May 1982 testify to this. The meeting culminated in the signing of 
an agreement on cooperation (the United States undertook to grant loans of 
Sl billion). 


The Caribbean countries, excluding Cuba and Nicaragua, are becoming a sphere 

of the United States’ growing attention. President R. Reagan presented a 
proposal at the start of 1982 on the expansion of trade-economic cooperation. 

He promised to cancel customs tariffs on many commodities for the next 12 years, 
increase financial "aid" (mainly to El Salvador*) and assist the export of priv- 
ate capital by way of granting businessmen tax benefits. 


The EEC countries are displaying a higher-than-usual interest in the states 


of Southeast Asia and Latin America. [In particular, an agreement on EEC and 
ASEAN cooperation wa igned in j m the ommunity regards as a model 
for future such agreements. t e { mon Market states to increase 
commodity and capital exports to the intries of these regions in exchange 


for purchases of raw mterial and semimanufactured products. 


*Analyzing the "Caribbean init lative’ of the White House administration, the 
American journal FOREIGN AFFAIRS wrote in mid-1962, not without sarcasm: "By 
an frony of fate the Reagan administration has discovered the Caribbean in 

El Salvador--the sole country of this region lacking an outlet to the Carib- 
bean" (FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Summer 1982, p 1043). 








Japan is oriented toward even closer economic relations with the states of 
Southeast Asia and Oceania. The decision of the semigovernmental Japan Over- 
seas Development organization at the end of 1981 to create in Singapore the 
first overseas branch for helping Japanese enterprises participate in the de- 
velopment of the ASEAN countries’ industry testifies to this, for example. 
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NEW PHENOMENA SEEN FACING MARXIST ANALYSIS OF CAPITALI5M 
New Global Problems 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 83 
(signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 67-68 


[Report by I. Ivanov: "Social Aspects of Global Problems in the Light of 
Marxist-Leninist Theory"] 


[Text] In recent decades mankind has been confronted by new problems of un- 
precedented scale affecting the fate of the population of the entire world. It 
is a question of raw material and energy supplies, food for the world's grow- 
ing population and the need to put an end to environmental pollution, which 

is a threat to life and health; and of eliminating the most dangerous and 
prevalent diseases, ending the dangerous trend of an increasing discrepancy 

in the socioeconomic development of the industrial countries and the young 
national states and averting the threat of thermonuclear catastrophe. Despite 
all their differences, bourgeois theories studying the essence of and reasons 
for the emergence of global problems (the "zero growth," “interdependence,” 
"quality of life" and “humane market economy" theories) have a common feature-- 
scientific-technical determinism and a disregard for socio-class prerequisites. 
A true scientific analysis is possible only from the standpoints of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


Particular significance in this connection is attached to the theoretical prop- 
ositions of Marxism concerning the fact that man's attitude toward nature is 

of a social character and is conditioned by the form of society and also to 

the teaching on the interdependence between the development of the production 
forces and the nature of production relations. 


An objective prerequisite of the possible emergence of global problems encom- 
passing the mutual relations of man and nature is the finite nature of our 
planet's natural resources. However, the seriousness of this problem is at 
the present time conditioned by social relations. 


The production forces have currently reached a level of development at which 
the coordination of economic activity and planning on a global level in the 
interests of all mankind are essential. However, the trend toward the creation 
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of a single economy regulated according to a common plan, about which V. I. 
Lenin wrote in the theses for the Second Comintern Congress,* is encountering 
increasingly biz obstacles on the part of the capitalist form of ownership 
of the Implements and means of production, 


The contradictions between the development of the production forces and cap- 
{talist production relations are becoming increasingly serious in the light of 
the objective requirements which ave confronting modern production. It is 
essentially a question of the transition to a qualitatively new technical base 
Of all economic activity based on energy-saving and waste-free technology and 
the use of new types of engines not polluting the environment and of a change 
of the main thrust of scientific-technical progress toward an improvement in 
living conditione in the world, ‘The practicability of such a change lies in 
the level of present-day science and technology which has already been reached. 
However, these possibilities are not being realized since the decisive com 
ponent--science's connection with production and production itself--is con- 
centrated under capitalism in the hands oi private corporations. 


Bourgeois theorists are constantly emphasizing the spontaneous nature of sci- 
entific-technical progress, However, they remain silent about the fact that 
scientific R&D is planned at capitalist firm level and is under the strict 
control of official priorities conditioned by the interests of the ruling 
class. The most striking example is the military thrust cof scientific R&D, 
which in the United States alone swallow up over half the total appropriations 


for science. 


Under the conditions of the exacerbation of the contradictions of capitalism 
ind the intensification of the arms race present-day global problems are lead- 
ing to an inteneification of social contrasts. Never before has the scale of 
poverty and social catastrophes on our planet assumed such proportions. 
Currently, according to WHO data, over 500 million people in the world are 
starving and approximately 400 million live in hovels. Millions of people in 
the industrially developed countries and approximately half a billion in the 
leveloping countries are without work. And the expansion of the range of 

the universal law of capitalist accumulation is to blame for this. 


{Ces eng ities f iny~-ctes nnical personnel, »' lentist jn 


iew social strata--emplo ; 


ire being pulled into the orbit of capitalist exploitation, 


fhe complication of world economic relations and the transnational corpora- 
tion's moncpolization the technology transter channels are leading to the 
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exploitation of the developing countries and the growth of their 


increased 
economic lag behind the industrially developed states. 


es for the sake of extracting the maxi 
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*See V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works,” vol 41, p 164. 








as clean air, drinking water and contact with nature. The dangerous trend of 
their monopolization by the ruling class 1s emerging. As a result the con- 
trasts in liviny conditions threatening the health and life itself of the 
Oppressed masses are being aggravated sharply. 


Thus present-day global problems are not so much of a scientific-technical as 

a social nature, It would be a mistake to underestimate the possibilities of 
the capitalist countries in the sphere of technical advance toward a solution 
of certain of these problems (the introduction of energy-saving technology, 

for example). However, as long as the universal law of capitalist accumulation 
operates, the social aspect of global problems will retain its seriousness. 


A most important present-day global task is the struggle to avert a therm- 
nuclear catastrophe. Removal of this threat ultimately contains the key to the 
solution of all remaining world problems. This proposition may be formulated 
at various levels: 


the political~-the real cooperation of all countries in solving global problems 
is possible only under the conditions of military relaxation and a halt to 
the arms race; 


the economic--allocation of the necessary resources for the creation of the 
new technical base of the world economy, providing the world with food prod- 
ucts, overcominy the ecological crisis and eliminating poverty and backwardness 
is possible only given a halt to the insane waste of material and intellectual 
resources on the creation of weapons of mass destruction; 


the sclentific-technical--a change of the main direction ot scientific-techni- 
cal progress from the military to a peaceful, creative path is an essential 
prerequisite not only of the surmounting of the crisis situations which have 
evolved for mankind at the present time but also a guarantee against the 
emergence of such situations in the future, 


Middle Managers' Ties to Working Class 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENLYA in Russian No 6, Aug 
43 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 74-78 


[Report of V. Peschanskiy: "K,. Marx on Management Wor. and the Class Position 
of Middle Managers" | 


[text] K. Marx showed both the necessity for specialized management work and 
supervision conditioned by "the nature of any combined social labor"! and its 
dii] nature under capitalism “corresponding to the duality of the production 
process itself which 1s subordinate to it and which is on the one hand the 
social process of labor for the manufacture of a product and, on the other, a 
process of the yrowth of capital ."2 As production and cooperation grow, 

capital “transfers the functions of the direct and permanent supervision of 
individual workers and groups of workers to a particular category of wage 
workers."2 K. Marx emphasized the separation of management work as a particular 
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function from the ownership of capital in joint-stock companies and the emery- 
ence of a "populous classe of industrial and commercial managers ."4 The manayer 
under capitalism performs a dual role: organizer of the social process of 
labor and the capitalist exploitation of this labor. At the same time, how- 
ever, K. Marx did not directly put managers in any class of bourgeois soctety, 
The considerable differences amony Soviet scholars apropos the class membership 
of managers are probably connected with this fact. I should make the reserva- 
tion right away that in respect of the top managers, the upper stratum of man- 
agement, opinions more or less concur. This group is usually put among the 
bourgeoilste and, partially, the monopoly oligarchy. Differences arise in the 
approach to the bulk of managers, whom it 18 customary to call "middle".? 


Three viewpoints can be distinguished in our sclentific literature. Some scho- 
lars, mainly economists, equate them with the middle bourveoisie,? Reference 
is made here to the fact that the "material position" and "general income" of 
middle manayers correspond to those of the middle bourgeoisie, 


According to another vlew, middle manayers are a particular detachment of the 
intelligentsia auc thelr work a variety of brain work, ® consequently, Like 
the bulk of the intelliyentsila, they are among the middle, intermediate strata. 


Finally, a number of works regard the bulk of the administrative-manayger ial 

machinery as an independent part of the middle strata of contemporary capital- 
( 

ist soclety. ? 


This is the view which appears to correspond most to reality. It is based on 
K. Marx's proposition concerning the contradictoriness of the role and func- 
tions of managers, which prevents the bulk of them being attributed to any 

of the basic classes of bourgeois soctety. It is this contradictoriness 
which determines the intermediate position of middle managers. They are "be- 
tween,’ as it were, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


At the same time, however, Liere is hardly any sen e in reyarding middle 
managers simply as part of the intelligentsia. On the one hand only a minor- 
ity of them (in any event, outside the United States) may be considered en- 
yaged in highly skilled brain work--the majority does not have higher education. 
On the other, a qualitative distinction is very important. In the activity of 
the intelligentisa, including the technical intelligentsia (with which mana- 
yers are often associated), the main thing is the use of spectalized knowledge. 
In the activity of manayers, including those with high qualifications, the 
main thing 18 authority and the leadership of people. 


The approach to middle managers as an independent part of the middle strata 
affords broad opportunities for investigation, the need for which is being 
perceived increasingly. First, because this is a numerically significant 
yroup, and, consequently, a more adequate idea of the contemporary structure 
of capitalist soctety and, particularly, the middle strata is formed. Second, 
an opportunity arises for studying the present-day singularities of this Import 
ant stratum, which numbers hundreds of thousands and millions of people in the 
capitalist countries. Third and finally, and this is particularly important 
politically, evaluating its potential as a possible ally of the working class 











(inasmuch as the place in the class structure is the first thing determining 
the role in the class struggle). 


but this problem has as yet been insufficiently studied by Marxist scholars. 


There is as yet no special monograph devoted to middle-ec'ielon managers (as 
distinct from top management and the intelligentsia), and a number of general 
works on the class structure of capitalist society and even those devoted 
specially to the middle strata loses sight of managerial personnel or mentions 
it only in passing. ‘ 


Yet major changes are taking place in the composition, position, mentality 


and behavior of middle managers. The rapid growth of this category is striking. 


In the United States in 1870 they constituted approximately 0.9 percent of 
the gainfully employed population, about 3 percent in 1954 and approximately 
/.3 percent of all employed and unemployed persons in 1981 (little less than 
5 million people). A further increase in this indicator is anticipated for 
the period 1978-1990. For Britain the corresponding figures are thus: 0.8 
percent in 1850, 2.6-2.7 percent in 1951 and 6 percent in 1981. It is fore- 


cast that middle management personnel will constitute almost 8 percent in 
1999,19 


The position c° middle management personnel is changing simultaneously with 
the increase in its numbers. Employment is becoming unstable--mass unemploy- 
ment has affected managers also (a special program even was developed in Bri- 
tain recently ‘instructing managers who have lost their positions in job- 
search methods). The difference in the wages (and certain fringe benefits) 
between managers and managed has diminished./! In addition, the middle 
echelons are losing authority and increasingly becoming a transmission level 
in relations between the management of the firm and the rank and file workers. 
This is particularly important for many managers since it concerns the very 


essence of their function. 


The current economic crisis, when a number of Ancrican companies has made a 
lirect reduction in managers’ salaries, while many firms are undertaking a 
structural reorganization to cut back on the numbers of executive personnel, 
has hit middle maragement particularly severely. The governments of the 
United States, Britain and a number of other countries are reducing the num 
ber of employees, middle-echelon employees included. Tougher demands are 
being made of the work of administrative-managerial personnel. The introduc- 
tion of the latest means of “information technology” based on microprocessors 
is also exertiny an influence in this same direction. 


All these and certain other factors are leading to changes in the consciousness 
of middle managers. The following figures are characteristic: according to 
the data of one American research organization, in 1960 some 84 percent be- 

lieved that they were treated "fairly," while in 1977 only 45 percent were of 
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such an opinion. Their attitude toward the company is changing -cordingly. 
The former firm "“pro-owner" beliefs (a joint-stock company was frequently the 
“owner") of the overwhelming majority have begun to change. This is more 


' ' '. 
often a "shop," “corporative” orientation toward one’s own stratum and its 





specific interests which is more neutral with respect to capital. The former 
“career” individualism has begun to give way to a kind of "corporative collec- 
tivism’. A "worker" orientation develops sometimes, however. 


Articles on the "managers' revolt" have been appearing in the press, American 
particularly, since the 1960's. Managers' attraction to trade unions has come 
to be manifested both in West European countries and in the United States. In 
a number of instances they join unions with a preponderance of workers and 
irdinary employees, and individual organizations thereof join worker trade 
inion centers. The newspaper THE WALL STREET JOURNAL observed: "Even concern 
in connection with possible dismissal, which has increased in the middle ranks, 
nas not weakened their interest in trade unions and, on the contrary, is 
possibly kindling it even.” 





[he facts concerning the position, consciousness aid social behavior of middle 


minagement personnel of the capitalist countries corroborate and illustrate the 
idea of this group as part of the middle strata. At the same time the possi- 
bility of the establishment of an alliance of workers with middle management 
personnel is becoming more obvious. However, in practice the enlistment of 

this stratumon the side of the workers’ movement is connected with great dif- 
ficulties. ‘The social ties of middle management to the forces of the old order 
Are very strong. The opposition between managers and managed cannot disappear 
inder capitalism (although may abate considerably and is abating). The workers’ 
movement of the capitalist countries is objectively confronted by the difficult 
task of finding the optimum forms, organizational included, of enlisi'ng 


middle administrative-managerial personnel in the struggle against monopoly 
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9. "The Urban Middle Strata of Contemporary Capitalist Society," Moscow, 
1963; A.N. Men'shikov, "Contemporary Class Structure of the United States," 
Moscow, 1974, 


10, Four-fifths of all managers and administrators are in all cases classed 
as "middle" managers. 


ll. According to the data of an American survey, even before the present crisis 
small businessmen had a considerably higher income than managers. 


Communist-Socialist Cooperation 
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[Ye. Yaropolov report: "K. Marx and Certain Problems of the International Work- 
ers Movement" ] 


[Excerpt] The development of the workers and democratic movement in the capital- 
ist countries is posing increasingly seriously the question of the need for 

the unity of the forces of the left in the antimonopoly struggle. Exceptional- 
ly important in this respect is the achievement of the political unity of the 
working class. The organization of cooperation between the communists and so- 
cial democrats, particularly on the basis of the struggle for lasting peace and 
international security, is contributing to this to a large extent currently. 


When in the socialist and social democratic parties the question gets round to 
joint actions with the communists, the main objections of the leaders of these 
parties to unity amount to the following. First, it is claimed that the call 
for united actions is merely a tactical maneuver of the communists. Second, 
that the communist parties consider the social democrats their principal 
adversary, and, consequently, unity is aimed against the socialist and social 
democratic parties. Third, there is nothing in common between socialists and 
communists, and for this reason unity is impossible. Fourth, the unity of the 
working class has already been accomplished by social democracy (where big 
social democratic parties exist, as in the FRG, for example). And, finally, 
social democracy would in the course of united actions be crushed or swallowed 
up by the communists (where the difference in the strength of the communist 
and social democratic parties is great, as in Italy, for example). 


The groundlessness of such assertions {1s proven by both official decisions and 
documents of the communist parties and political practice itself. The union 
of forces of the left is not for the communists an interim task of the current 
moment and not a tactical maneuver but a principal direction of the mobili- 
zation of the masses in the struggle for peace and social tra’ ‘formations. 

The communist movement has long so regarded social democracy .s a potential 
ally in the antimonopoly struggle. 


There is much that communists and socialist have in common: from the social 
base through certain directions in policy. It is on the basis of these common 











features that it is possible to extend, strengthen and perfect cooperation, 

A unified workers' movement cannot exist without the communists inasmuch as 
the authority and influence of the communist parties are, as a rule, more 
Significant than might be supposed by proceeding merely from their numerical 
Strength. And, finally, the communist parties by no means set themselves the 
goal of "¢ rushing” OTF "annihilating" social democracy AS A movement. Moreover, 
tne program documents of a number of communist parties (the Italian, for ex 
ample) make direct mention of their interest in the preservation of a second 
party of the workiny class (the Soctlalist Party), cooperation with which makes 
the antimonopoly struggle more effective. And life itself shows that alliance 
with the communists enhances the authority of the socialists (in France, for 
example). 

For the successful development and consolidation of relations with the social- 
ists the communists are making active, purposeful efforts providing for a com- 
bination of tactical flexibility with ideological scrupulousness and initiative 
in the quest for different forms of unity of action with implacable struggle 
ayainst social demo: ratic, anticommunist and anti-Soviet concepts, 


Hesides the main enemy the monopoly bourgeoisie, which reyvards the unity of 
the working class as a mortal danver--the revolutionary vanguard also has to 
itrugyle against such a strong enemy of unity concealed in the workers move 
ment itself as rightwiny social democracy. For this reason any success, even 
the most negligible, on the way to the unity of the working class does not 
come easily. And every achievement, moreover--yreat or small--must be held or 
to, consolidated and developed for the opponents of unity are sparing no 


efforts to reduce it to nothing. 


The progressive forces of the working class are waging a persevering struggle 
avyAinst right-opportimist, reformist ideology in the workers movement. rhey 
recall how with devastating sarcasm K. Marz scourged the pseudosclentists who 
touched up capitalism as soctalism or under the flag of soclalism preached 

quite wretched bouryveois reforms. It is particularly important to emphasize 
this in our time, when bourveois and reformist ideologists are persistently 


reaching the idea of the “fuston"” of socialism and capitalism and the theory 


if the “convergence of the two opposite socloeconomic systems. K. Maryz 
pnasized that no reforms can of themselves chanyve the nature of the 
ipitalist system. s#lements of the future developing within the heat of 


ipitalism cannot of themselves, without the revolutionszation of productior 


itions, become the future soclety. The antayonistic nature of bourgeol 
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Asia: Noncapitalist, Nonsoctalist 
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[Report of G. Mirskiy: "K. Marx and Certain Problems of Oriental Countries’ 
Formational Development" | 


[Excerpts] While studying the capitalism of Western countries K. Marx, as 

far as possible, always followed what was happening in Asia, more aware than 
anyone that man's future far from depended only on events in Europe. K. Marx 
understood that the distinctiveness of oriental society did not permit the 
Automatic extension to it of the regular patterns of development which he 

had discovered with reference to Western society. It is not fortuitous that 
scholars still, over 100 years later, are discussing the “Asian production 
mode"--the deliberations on this subject were initiated by Marx, who expressed 
excepttlonally profound ideas apropos the specific features of Asia's social- 
economic development. 


All this means that in the majority of present-day Asian and African states the 
conditions necessary for the coming into being of private-economy capitalism 

as the predominant element of the formation are lacking and that the phase of 
capitalist development which played such a big part in the West proves to have 
been "circumvented" by orlental countries even of a probourgeois orientation. 
This was foreseen by K. Marx when he wrote about capitalist production: 

".,.The ‘historical inevitability’ of this process is precisely confined to 
West European countrles."* Since then North America, Japan, Australia and 

New Zealand have been added to West Europe, but this is the end of the list. 
Certain Latin American countries are also on this path, albeit marked by great 
distinctiveness. For the min Afro-Asian land mass only the potential (and 
highly dublous, furthermore) possibility of the reproduction of the "classical" 
capitalist path exists. 


However, does the impossibility of the establishment of private-economy capit- 
aliam in the orfental countries mean that the way to socialism thus opens to 
them automatically? The facts cast doubt on such a hypothesis. Everything 
that was evenly remotely reminiscent of capitalism (and modern civilization 

in general at the same time) was radically extermined in Kampuchea at the 
time of the Pol Pot revime. But it was not socialism but a monstrous, deformed 
caricature thereof which arose on the scorched earth of the long-suffering 
country. In Uganda under |. Amin the bourgeoisie was literally devastated 

and virtually liquidated, but the degraded country, exhausted by despotism, 

did not, of course, move one lota closer to soc jalist ideals. 


[t may be objected that these examples are ccypical. Let us take some other 
countries. The present-day Iranian society, whichfinds itself in the power 
of clerical forces, is only barely reminiscent of a capitalist society, but 
ia it legitimate to claim that it is developing in the direction of social- 


j am? 


“K. Marx and F. Engels, “Works,” vol 19, p 250. 








We have applied the term "noncapitalist path of development" in respect of a 
number of Arab countries. However, 4 number of communist parties has now 
abandoned this definition on the grounds that, despite all the indubitability 
of progressive transformations which have been carrted out there by the ruling 
forces recently, the increase in capitalist tendencies is an indisputable 
fact. Of course, it Is not a question of large-scale capitalist companies-- 
the state sector is, as before, dominant in the basic sectors of industry. 

the reference 146 to the bureaucratic, parasitical, middleman bourgeoisie and 
businesamen bossinyg the show in commerce and the services sphere and also the 
private businessman in the countryside and the rich peasant. A particular type 
Of capitalisam--bureaucratic, broker and kulak capitalism--is strengthening 
under the protection of the state. If this is state capitalism, it is highly 
specific and only faintly reminiscent of both Western capitalism and that of 
the period of proletarian dictatorship. 


it 16 not that easy to “bypass” capitalism and "jump" across it, even if his- 
tory has not allocated time for its coming into being and the establishment 
of the private-cconomy stage of capitalist development. Specific versions of 
capitaliem which are without historical precedent and “unorthodox” from the 
Kuropean viewpoint arise. Militarist bourgeois-bureaucratic structures (Indo- 


nesia, Thalland), parasitical neocomprador systems (Egypt) and versions of 
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‘petroleum capitalism" (the countries of the Arabian Gulf) appear. They are 

ill connected in one way or another with Western capital. And in countries 
where national or revolutionary democrats take power, the noncapitalist path 
leading to socialist frontiers no longer appears that straight and smooth today, 
deapite a declaration of soctalism and an abundance of anticapitalist decrees. 
lajor enterprises, ofl wells, companies and banks belonging to foreign and 

local capital may be nationalized comparatively painlessly, but it is far 

wre diffleult to overcome the resistance of private-ownership spontaneity 
represented by small and middle businessmen in the city and countryside, 
tradesmen, businessmen in the services sphere, speculators, usurers and the 


yurgeoisified bureaucracy. 
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Balance of Payment Problems 
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[Report of M. Portnoy: “Problems of Payment Relations of the Capitalist Coun- 
tries in the Light of K. Marx's Teaching" ] 


[Text] The exacerbation of the contradictions in the sphere of international 
payment relations among the three centers of modern imperlalism-the United 
States, the Western European countries and Japan--individual capitalist coun- 
tries, industrially developed capitalist countries and the developing states 
has become a characteristic phenomenon of recent years which is reflected in 
abrupt spasmodic changes in the state of these countries’ balance of payments. 
K. Marx addressed the problem of the balance of payments repeatedly in "Das 
Kapital". He showed that in a period of the operation of the gold standard 
fluctuations in the balance of payments are connected with the movement of the 
industrial cycle and serve as a transmission element of the world capitalist 
crisis of overproduction. "The balance of payments in a period of general 


Crisis is unfavorable for every nation, at least for each commercially developed 


nation, but it is always revealed, as in firing in turn, first in one nation 
and then, after this, in another, as the payment turn comes, and the crisis, 
as soon as it has erupted in any country, in England, for example, compresses 
these periods into a very short period of time."* In such periods it trans- 
pires, K. Marx observed, that “all these countries have similtaneously both 
exported too much (consequently, overproduced) and imported too much (conse- 
quently, overtraded) and that prices have swollen inordinately in all of them, 
while credit has been overstrained, and there is an identical failure every- 
where. "kt 


The picture of the crisis upheavals which embraced the economy and foreign 
economic sphere of capitalism at the start of the 1980's serves to confirm 


the points expressed by K. Marx, which have become the basis of the contemporary 


analysis of balances of payments and their role in the economy. The current 
crisis of the balance of payments of the majority of capitalist and develop- 
ing countries was caused by the interweaving of the action of factors of a 
situational and structural nature. Having expertenced the severest upheavals 
of the economy in the 1970's, the capitalist countries were confronted by an 
acute need to reorganize its structure and replace the current production 
apparatus with a new one oriented toward the economical use of energy and raw 
material and a different consumption structure. This is inevitably leading 
not only to a painful reorganization of the domestic economy but also to a 
breakup of evolved world economic relations. These processes are expressed 
in international settlements, primarily in the current transactions of the 
balance of payments. The change in their structure reflects to a certain 
extent the difficulties of adapting to the new economic conditions. 


, 
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In the short-term aspect the struggle for a reduction in imports of energy 
carriers and raw material, the search for new sources thereof, the changes 

in the ratio of prices of raw material commodities and finished products, the 
spurring of technology exports, the extensive use of the results of scientific- 
technical progress, the change in the specialization of individual countries 
and the active use of currency~finance instruments--these are just some of the 
most obvious directions with which the capitalist countries are attempting to 
improve the state of their balance of payments. They will very likely retain 
their significance in foreign economic policy for the 1980's also. 


In the long-term aspect the problems of balances of payments are connected, 
inter alia, with the uneven nature of economic development. The formation of 
economic structures of the main capitalist countries which are close in terms 
of their characteristics and a huge discrepancy in development levels between 
them and the bulk of the developing countries is the consequence thereof. 
This has led tu the Western states having to a certain extent formed an ex- 
clusive market, which, in addition, has been reduced appreciably in respect 
of a number of commodities under the effect of the crisis processes of the 
1970's-start of the 1980's. As a result competition has become tougher, dif- 
ferences in production efficiency have been manifested more sharply and the 
painful structural reorganization of the economy is extending the scale and 
exacerbating the confrontation in the commercial-economic sphere. 


In the acute competitive struggle of the three centers of imperialism in the 
payment relations sphere extensive use is made of the methods of "trade" and 
“currency” wars, manifest and concealed protectionism and open coercion with 
respect to one’s partners. Such methods of foreign trade policy are practiced 
on a particularly large scale by the United States. A typical consequence of 
the struggle between the United States and its competitors was the formation 
on the eve and at the outset of the 1980's of big balance of payments deficits 
in Japan and the FRG--countries which have traditionally had a surplus balance 
of payments in current transactions. 
he international migraticn of capital is also a subject of interimperialist 
ivalry. While given the general growth of the scale of transactions, the 
fluctuations in the amount thereof have increased sharply and changes of di- 
rection have become more frequent. This is explained both by the hardening 
»f rivalry in the sphere of the export of capital and the increased instabil- 
ity of the capitalist economy and the upheavals on the international capital 
mirkets themselves. The interest rates war unleashed in recent years by the 
United States has had a tremendous impact on the directions and scale of in- 
ternational flows of monetary capital and made it possibie to use foreign 
apital extensively for financing the U.S. economy. In general, much of what 


is happening today in the apitalist balances of payments shows that the old 
me thod »f regulating foreign economic relations observed by K. Marx even are 
ipplied at a new level and on a broad scale. They include: "a rise in 
interest rates, demand for credit, a fall in the securities’ exchange rate, 
e selling off of foreign securities, the attraction of foreign capital for 


nvestment in these depreciated securities and, finally, bankruptcy canceling 





The turbulent changes in the state of the capitalist countries’ balance ot! 
payments in the 1970's-start of the 1980's testify to the ongoing changes 
concerning their place and role in the world capitalist economy and the exacer- 
bation of the struggle for leadership and to emerge from the period of struc- 
tural reorganization with the least costs, having shifted its negative conse- 
quences onto one's partners to the maximum extent. 


The payments’ position of the developing countries represents a special prob- 
lem. The overwhelming majority of them are not oil exporters, and the balances 
of payments are in a state of chronic deficit both as a consequence of the 
evolved system of unequal international economic relations in the capitalist 
world and as a consequence of the increased cost of oil. For the developing 
countries the problem of financing the balance of payment deficit is becoming 
increasingly acute from year to year. [t is being solved mainly thanks to an 
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increase in their international indebtedness, which is undermining their pay 


ment positions even more and impeding economic development. The payment of 
debts and interest occupies a disproportionately large place in their external] 
unts and f in many instances becoming back-breaking. lt j ufficient te 


cite the examples of financial crisis in Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. A 

number of oil-exporting countries, which are combining a surplus balance of 
payments with the extensive use of international credit, are also large debtors. 
Obtaining new loans to pay off current debts and interest, which is accelerating 


> } ? ‘ | , > ’ ’ ’ ‘ . ‘ . 
the growth of the developing countries’ indebtedness and increasing their d 


pendence on the imperialist powers, has become a frequent phenomenon. 
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fic task. An investigation based on Marxist-Leninist 


is an important scienti! 
methodology of the scale and consequences of the changes which are occurring 
in interstate settlements in the apitalist worid under current conditions is 
becoming increasingly urgent. A number of problems of a methodological nature 
irises here also. First of all, payment relations between capitalist coun- 
tries indirectly influence a relocation of value between them, which occurs 

in various forms: ommodity, services and capital as a self-increasing value. 
A number of ite i--transfers, subsidies, reserve transactions--signifies 


the transfer from country to country of money as the universal embodiment 
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Examining the problems of the capitalist countries’ payment relations and 
balances of payments, in which these relations are expressed, we come to the 
conclusion that monetary means serving as an instrument of international set- 
tlements act as representatives of value--national or international--in the 
entire diversity of commodities, services and capital. The scale, iimits and 
contradictions of various forms of money's performance of their functions in 
international settlements represent a serious field of study. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika {1 mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya"’, 1983. 
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HISTORY, OPERATIONS OF CEMA INTERNATIONAL BANK DESCRIBED 
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[Article by A. Zverev, V. Lyakin: "Twenty Years of the International Bank of 
Economic Cooperation" ] 


[Text] On 22 October 1983 it will be 20 years since the socialist community 
states signed the Agreement on Multilateral Settlements in Transfer Rubles and 
the Organization of the International Bank of Economic Cooperation (IBEC). The 
IBEC has become a most important international banking organization serving the 
economic and scientific-technical relations of the CEMA countries. The bank 

is an international center of settlements and credit in transfer rubles and 
also the partner of many banking and financial organizations of socialist, 
developing and capitalist countries, effecting transactions in freely convert- 
ible currencies. 


Prerequisites of Creation 


As the CEMA countries’ cooperation expands, there is an improvement in the 
mechanism of their international settlements and credit and a transition from 
bilateral to mJtilateral relations. This is an objective regularity brought 
about by the process of the development of the international socialist division 
of labor. 


Originally the CEMA countries’ transfer-credit relations developed predominant- 
ly in the sphere of international credit. The economy of these countries, 
which had been devastated by the war, needed considerable resources for re- 
covery. Inasmuch as the capitalist states were pursuing a discriminatory policy, 
the main role of creditor of the socialist countries was assumed by the Soviet 
Union. The rapid postwar growth of the USSR's economy made it possible to 

grant large-scale long-term credit and loans to pay for suppJies of industrial 
equipment and the planning and installation of various enterprises in the 

CEMA countries. 


In the postwar years the Soviet Union granted the socialist countries credit 
to pay for supplies of raw material and industrial commodities (including gold 
or freely convertible currency). ‘hus credit was obtained by Bulgaria, 
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Hungary, the GDR, Mongolla, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and other socialist 
countries, The terms of the extension of resources were highly favorable: 
the annual rate of interest did not exceed 2 percent. 


Ae the national economy was restored, reciprocal trade between CEMA countries 
on a strictly bilateral basis with the balancing of commodity exchange and 
settlements developed. The clearing method, which is generally accepted in 
International practice, was employed for settlements in foreign trade trans- 
actions. It provided for the obliyatory equivalence of supplies and payments 
between the two countries. If, however, at the end of the period one country 


had a surplus final result, it was cleared by commodity supplies the following 
year. 





The bllateral clearing system in the first years of the development of inter- 
national settlement relations was economically the most beneficial and expedi- 
ent under the conditions of the insufficient development of the socialist 
countries’ international market. Using this system, the countries gained 
certain advantayes since they could ensure the equivalence of reciprocal com- 
modity supplies and services rendered and effect continuous settlements with- 
out the use of capitalist currencies. In addition, inasmuch as in the 1940's 
and 1950's the main commodity supplier in the CEMA countries’ international 
market was the Soviet Union bllatertalism was the most efficient form of mutual 
relations and facilitated the development of commodity turnover. 


The bilateral clearing system of settlements provided for the opening of 
lnterest-free clearing accounts, which functioned throughout the period that 
long-term trade agreements were in effect. In the event of payments being in 
excess of receipts, one country obtained short-term credit from its partner. 
Formally this credit was to have been cleared by the end of the planned period. 
Under the clearing system of settlements credit was granted within the frame- 
work of limits. However, in a number of instances limits were not established. 
[Interest could be charyved on the credit, but within the framework of a limit 

it was vranted yratis. 


An important element of the clearing system was the currency of the settle- 
ments. On the international market of the CEMA countries it was the clearing 

ble. It represented a closed currency: its purchasing power was express. d 
tia the prices established on the basis of the CEMA countries’ bilateral trade 
1yreements. 


However, whereas initially bilateral clearing as a whole corresponded to the 
nature the trade and payment relations, as the socialist community coun- 
ries’ economic and scientific-technical cooperation expanded, it began to 
ake development more difficult. The bllateral balancing of payments iimited 
he growth of commodity turnover inasmuch as countries with greater export 


stential were forced to orlent themselves to the export potential of their 
martners in bllateral relations. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
) surmount these difficulties the CEMA states began to use in the 1950's 
1 system of settlements which came to be called trilateral clearing. The 
jyuntries did not have to have strict equality between exports and import 











lnasmuch as a surplus balance could be used for settlements with a third 
country. The trilateral agreements were more elastic than the bilateral ones, 
but they also with the passage of time ceased to correspond to the rapid growth 
of reciprocal commodity turnover. 


The Multilateral Clearing Agreement was signed in 1957. In accordance with 
this, settlements pertaining to additional commodity turnover were effected 
on a multilateral basis. Thanks to this, the countries acquired an opportun- 
{ty to purchase goods and services from any country subscribing to the agree- 
ment, regardless of where the exports were going. 


The Multilateral Clearing Agreement provided for the possibility of trans- 
ferring a final balance determined by mutual agreement from bilateral clearings 
to multilateral clearing accounts. Sums of monetary resources were trans- 
ferred at the consent of the countries concerned. The Clearing House--the 
central authority for settlements in clearing rubles pertaining to a multi- 
lateral clearing of accounts--was set up under the auspices of the USSR Gosbank 
in 1957. However, the multilateral clearing system was not extensively 
developed inasmuch as it extended only to commodity turnover which had not been 
balanced on a bilateral basis. 


Despite the existence of multilateral clearing, bilateral clearing remained 
the predominant system of settlements. In this connection the question of 
the creation of a new system of settlements and the granting of credit arose. 
The Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers Parties and Heads 
of Government of the CEMA Countries was held in June 1962. It adopted a deci- 
slon on the need for the development ot orvanizational and financial condi- 
tions for the transition to a more accomplished system of settlements. The 
Agreement on Multilateral Settlements in Transfer Rubles and the Organiza- 
tion of the I[BEC, whose founders were Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Mongolia, 
Poland, Romania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia, was signed in October 1963. 

The Republic of Cuba became a member of the IBEC in 1974 and the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam in 197/, 


Principles of Activity 


The bank's statutory capital was originally set at a sum of 300 million trans- 
fer rubles. After the admission of Cuba and Vietnam, it was increased to 

5.3 million and presently amounts to 305.3 million. The repaid part of the 
statutory capital is 190.3 million. The members' contributions to the bank's 
statutory capital are made equally in transfer rubles and freely convertible 
currencies. The members’ shares of the statutory capital were determined 

in proportion to the value of their exports in the total reciprocal trade 
volume, 


[Table l on next pase | 





Table 1, IbEC Members' Share of the Statutory Capital 


Se ee ee. oe 





Hungary 2 6.9 
GDR 55 18 

Mongolia 3 ] 

Bulgaria 17 Joo 
Poland 27 6.8 
Cuba 4.4 1.4 
Vietnam 0.9 0.3 
Romantla 16 5.2 
USSR L116 56.) 
Czechoslovakia 45 14.8 
Total 305.3 LOO 


Source: Yu.A, Konstantinov,” The CEMA Countries’ International Currency 
System," Moscow, 1942, p 97. 


[rrespective of the countries’ share of the statutory capital, they have only 
one vote when decisions connected with the bank's activity are adopted. All 
decisions only take effect if adopted unanimously. The collective, interna- 
tional character of the IBEC's activity is manifested particularly graphi- 
cally upon a comparison of the principles of its operation with the correspond- 
Ing financial and banking organizations of the capitalist world, with the IMPF,. 
for example, in which the members’ number of votes depends on the size of the 
quota in the IMF's capital. 


The [BEC's reserve capital is formed from deductions from the bank's annual 
profit. The deductions are made annually at a decision of the IBEC Council 
following an examination of the results of activity in the past year. As of 

}] December 1942 the banks’ reserve capital constituted 164 million transfer 
rubles. The sum total of the repaid part of the statutory and the reserve 
capital constitutes the bank's own resources, In addition to its own resources 
the IBEC has attracted resources representing the temporarily spare resources 
of the bank's members. These resources are kept in the IBEC in current ac- 
counts and on deposit. 


Table 2. The IBEC's Own Resources (end of year) 


Total of its own resources Increase over 1975 (Z) 
(transfer rubles, millions) 


19/6 194.4 110.4% 
19// 214.7 122.4 
19/4 23/ 135.4] 
19/9 255 145.4 
1980 267.2 152.3 
196] EI3Sel 156.1] 
19#2 235.4% 162.8 
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the LBEC was set the task of providing for continuous settle- 


ye tween CLMA intries in transfer rubles with respect to reciprocal 
ity turnover id transactions of a noncommercial nature. All multi- 
if settlements among the participants are effected in terms of their 
it account yponed in the IBEC; payments are made within the limits 
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lal resources in the countries’ current accounts, into which 


yt from other countries are paid; the members’ authcrized banks 
inancial resources kept in the current accounts. The resources 
he countries are kept in their current accounts, while indebted- 
ect ¢t redit which has been obtained is accounted for in loan 
nts. The [BEC members may also keep financial resources in 


interest on attracted resources in transfer rubles which is dif- 


pendi yn tl litio f{ their custody and the length of 
yr example, annual |.5-percent interest is established for 
yurces kept in current accounts. The following rates are in ef- 
sit a uns. in annual »-2 percent for up to 4 months, 3.5 per- 
6 months, 3./5 percent for up to 9 months and 4 percent for 
iS and ger 
le 
t f the system of miltilateral settlements in transfer 
redit inting mechanism. This mechanism has undergone certain 
the [BEC's activity. Prior to July 1970 the bank 
il tyy redit: ransfer credit, which was intended to en- 
turnover settlements at the time of a short-term short- 
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ihe mechanism o! planning the credit and resources of the IBEC has undergone 
a number of changes in the years that it has been functioning. Prior to |% 

a system of quarterly planning was in operation which had certain shortcomings. 
ihus, in particular, the planning of credit for the first quarter of the year 
did not correspond to the countrt: :* actual requirements inasmuch as negotla- 
tions among the competent [BEC member authorities for the year being planned 
nad not usually been completed by the time of an authorized bank's compila- 
tion of a credit application. The IBEC's credit plan was fulfilled the most 
fully in the second and third quarters. A discrepancy between the members’ 
credtt applications and real credit needs was again revealed in the fourth 
quarters since a considerable intake of export proceeds was observed in this 
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per 1 or 


\ system of annual credit planning with a semi-annual breakdown operates cur- 
’ ’ ’ ; ; ‘ 
rentiy The authorized banks’ credit applications serve as the basis of the 
. 4 ' ' ’ 
mpllation of the [BEC’s annual credit plan. In addition, the IBEC may use 

its own data and calculations a jource data for the compilation of the credit 
4 it) 

The amount of the emission of transfer rubles in the current plan period is 
essentially determined in the process of the elaboration, compilation and ful- 
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BOLIVAR'S RELEVANCE TO CONTEMPORARY REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS DESCRIBED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
53 (signed to press 14 Jul 63) pp 102-11) 

[Article by A. Shul’ govskly: 
Present Day” ] 


Ihe Struggle for Progressive Ideals and the 


[Excerpts] "Bolivar still has much to do in America"--J. Marti. 


History and contemporaneity. These two concepts have always been closely 


onnected with one another, which is convincingly corroborated by the life- 


vr “ y 4 : “ , if , ’ ‘* P 
explolt of imon Bol j Jar, the outstanding leader of the War for Independen e of 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ ’ a & ‘ 4 1 aed . * . - 
tne peoples of Hispanic America against colonial Oppression. Progressive man- 


‘ 


kind is commemorating extensively the 200th anniversary of his birth. The 
impressive proportions which the celebration f this date have assumed are 


— , , on a9 on . Lo a | y . . ~ . 7 1 ’ b 
A ylained primar Li Y Vv tre fact tnat tne { leolovgica!l legacy O tne Li erator, 


i j / 
is S. Bolivar is rightly called in Latin America, is inseparably connected 
with tne pre sent Gay. 

: , cy ‘ ; , , a a on | " 4 - . 
in@ in. Luential ir €* ive VenezZzueian ournai [ rormulated tni idea thu 


belongs, a3 % symbol and legend, to the coilective memory of the peo- 














Assertions are again being mace with particular persistence that there were 

‘ ' ; 
wo stages, as it were, in Bolivar’s life. At the first stage, in the period 
f the Yar for Independence, he was a liberator-hero, but when it was over, a 


person who had lost his former ideals and who aspired to dictatorial power 
and was a prey to imperial ambitions. This kind of tradition was initiated 
by the Venezuelan historian J. Fortoul, who counterposed to Bolivar "the 





nortal and the great: the Bolivar "of the 1828 reactionary decrees" and 

‘ , L , . , , , 

tl living corpse’ in ).9 This viewpoint was quite recently 
expounded in its extreme form by the Colombian historian and current affairs 


, : ' , ‘ ; 
Writer » Arsinegas, who reduced Bolivar’s entire activity, beginning in the 


; if ’ . , ’ ; 
id-1520's, to a chain of continuous mistakes and unpredictable actions and the 


advancement of tantastic and impracticable political projects.4 


positions of the groupings of the rulin, elite 
Atin American states for which the revolutionary-democratic and reformist 
activity of Bolivar, which assumed particularly extensive proportions precisely 
that period which its representatives portray in the darkest colors, is pro- 
ind organizally unacceptable. On the other hand, Latin American com- 
st ind the progressive public see Bolivar’s ideas as a most valuable 
tellectual legacy helping in our day also their struggle against imperialism 


: ial rOoOyvyTeCaS 
OW, a , ymin yrate the 200th anniver lary oO! Bolivar's birth, it is fitting 
ze the role which he assigned to the people's masses in the accomplish- 
jlans. The more so in that there are still attempts to portray 5S. 
ir as an arist rat who was divorced from the people, who despised them 
who, at best, manipulated them for the achievement of personal goals. 
Ww int 1] itterly refuted by histori 1 data, according to which 
ir, on the ntrary, nstantly appealed to the people and endeavored to 
it them in the most active struggle and draw closer to them, perceivins 
t pe ur ispirations of the masses. 
ayain increased interest in the question of the political and 
fr th ration army created by Bolivar. his was a truly popu- 
, which was made up of the oppressed and destitute 
ol iad their origins in the people achieved high command 
red to inculcate in the rmy a spirit of libera- 
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) December 1824 won a decisive ictor 
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The liberation army, the progressive Panamanian journal DIALOGO SOCIAL em- 
phasized recently, performed the ‘ole of a kind of vanguard force which put 
into practice Bolivar's political project, which emanated from the idea of 
the most active participation of che people's masses in the reorganization of 
former colonial Spanish America. "Bolivar, who was closely connected with 
the masses,’ a special resolution of the 13th Colombian Communist Party Con- 
gress (November 1980) says, "and who for 15 years shared together with the 
soldiers all the burdens of the campaigns of the army of the destitute, is 
Close to us. Bolivar, who both miterially and spiritually was close to the 
mulattoes and metis and slaves and Indians, is dear to us. We are with the 
Bolivar who went beyond the bounds of his class and fought so that the liber- 
ation of the homeland might bring man's liberation and the return of the land 
to those who had been deprived of it. Bolivar, who aspired to impart to the 
War for Independence, a social nature which took account of American realities, 
is dear to us." 


Many of Bolivar's thoughts concerning the army and its place in society are 
istounding in their relevance, novelty and boldness of formlation of the 
problem. Bolivar saw the army as an armed people struggling for the right 
cause. "All the world's armies were armed by kings and the strong of this 
world. You, however, for the firs: time in the world are armed by laws, prin- 
ciples, duty and justice.... Soldiers! Let your guns carry not only bayonets 
but also the laws of freedom, and you will be invincible." Bolivar spoke 
such revolutionary language at the height of the War for Independence. When, 
ver, after was over the confrontation of the forces of the oligarchy on 
question of the paths of the ‘urther development of the young Latin Ameri- 
states had become particularly acute, Bolivar, calling for support for 
revolutionary army, invariably appealed to the people's masses, thereby 
‘mphasizing the soldiers’ unity wth the people. The army and the people want 
the Leitmotiv of S. Bolivar's speeches. 


ruggle for the creation of an army of the new type, inspired by freedom- 
ving ideas and closely connected with the people, initiated two traditions 


the interpretation of the military's role in the life of society. 


ughout history military patriots have repeatedly turned to the ideological 


ve of Bolivar, struggling ayainst the endeavor of the ruling classes to 
into a tool of antipopular and antinational interests. They 

the traditions of the liberation army of Bolivar's time justifi- 

‘ir plans--to put the armed forces at the service of 
rtant factor of anti-oligarchic and 


its another | it at he s | of 1 h were those 
prevent the conversion of Bolivar'’s liberationarmy into a 
erating with the slogans of 
ortrayed Bolivar's liberation 
republican institutions and 
newspaper of the supporters 
crude attacks on the army, 
interferring in the affair 


ve 











Colombian Liberties"), was particularly indignant at this same time at the 
fact that Bolivar's main headquarters was the initiator of many important 
decrees and orders which were allegedly the sole prerogative of the civilian 
authorities. These press organs demanded liquidation of the standing army or 
its conversion numerically into a purely symbolic institution. 


While persistently "appealing" to freedom, Bolivar's enemies did not take great 
pains to conceal the fact tuat they were guided by the highly prosaic motives 


/ 


of protection of their privileges and wealth from the claims of "the mob”. 

And the position of the army, they asserted, was encouraging the activity of 

the “dregs of society" inasmuch as in the ranks of it itself were many "Jacobin- 
sansculottes".“? Describing the demands for change by the army and the peo- 

ple and clearly referring to Bolivar, Santander himself wrote: "This is a 
result of the anarchy in which they wish to train the people and the army, 
inciting them to subversive actions and speeches ."“4 


At the same time Bolivar's opponents endeavored to split the ranks of the li- 
beration army and set the soldiers against Bolivar's revolutionary plans. 
They were not unsuccessful here in playing on the ambition and property in- 
stincts of a variety of caudillos and nouveaux riches, who were using service 
in the army to satisfy their political ambitions and for enrichment. 

fhe current history of Latin American countries provides many examples of the 
most orthodox civilists from the camp of the bourgeoisie abandoning their 


Al 
, 


"unshakable rinciples with unusual ease, calling on the armed forces to 


leave their barracks to defend the interests of the exploiter classes. 
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traditional bourgeois theories, back in the last century the outstanding 
Vuerto Rican scholar and public figure Eugenio Maria de Ornez ,oted the funda- 
mental difference and originality of his views on the state, ¢/ 


Bolivar's concept of the state emanated primarily from a recognition of the 
absolute priority of the principle of equality in society. Bolivar called 
equality the law of all laws. “In the name of equality," he said, "we must 
consent to sacrifices, I have put shameful slavery on the altar of equality."28 


5. Rodriguez, the profound and shrewd critic of the capitalist orders which 

have come into being in Europe, wrote: "There is no freedom where there are 

proprietors, nor can there be prosperity where blind chance disposes of man's , 
fate in society." He counterposed to the society based on the "amoral," in 

his words, principle of "each for himself and God for all" a society of a 

“new social civilization" whose leading principle would be: "let everyone 

think of others, and then everyone will think of him."*’ 


In Bolivar’s concept of the state a particular place is occupied by the prob- 
lem of the institutions of "moral authority". In his speech at the opening 


of the congress in Angostura he proposed, besides the classical separation of 


powers, creating special institutions of "moral authority" which structurally 
would be divided into two bodies: a "Chamber for Morality" and a "Chamber for 
cial Education", In the draft constitution of the Republic of Bolivia 


Bolivar confirmed his adherence to such institutions, preposing the creation 


of a ‘Chamber of Censor 


lt is significant that at the time these ideas were put forward Bolivar's 
pponents accused him of endeavoring with the aid of such authority to 
establish a dictatorial regime and, at times, to create in barely veiled 
4 monarchy. mewhat later the Venezuelan sociologist L. Vallenilla Lanz 

in his book "Democratic Caesarism' (1919), which became a kind of Bible for 
Latin American dictators, deduced, referring, inter alia, to the institutions 
moral authority,” a particular sociologiczi “Bulivarian law," according 

which dictatorial regimes are fatally inevitable in practically all coun- 
tries of Latin America. He substantiated chis law by the mentality of the 
people's masse which, by virtue of their "inclination" toward anarchy and 
lestructive actions, allegedly need the rule of a strong man. 10 





ict, however, the institution »f “moral authority" contained the ideas of 
the primacy the non well-being yer private well-being and social equal- 
ity a the asi fr a ist state stem which were dear t Bolivar and which 
e had truly arrive at throu suffering. The well-«nown writer and current 
aftairs ymumentator of the last century, J. lrasarri, a Guatemalan by birth, 
wrote in the book "A Critical History of the Assassination of the Marshal of 
scucho" (1846) that Bolivar and his closest comrade in arms, Sucre (marshal 
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namber, which in termes of the thrust of its activity would essentially have 
performed the functions of a ministry of public education, was to cater for 
the compulsory universal education of children up to the age of 12, raising 
the younger generation “in a spirit of understanding of the rights and duties 
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but only a short time had elapsed before It became perfectly obvious that 
» ruling circles wert endeavoring t bring the young Latin American states 
er thelr control] a holy them Int target of their political and com- 
e@rical expanal 
the increased crit sm to which American imperialism was subjected In 
Latin America in connection withiIits stand at the time of the Falklands 
(Malvinas) crisis there were repeated, like a Leitmotiv, Bolivar 's well-known 
words that it was as If "Providence itself has foreordained" the United States 
“to bring disaster down on America disguised in the name of free dom", These 
words, which have now b me prescribed reading, have been recalled and quoted, 
is a rule, in the yveneral context f Bolivar's tdeas concerning the creation 
7 1 federation ol! tne Youns Lath \ne in states in which there should be 
mce for the Unite tA ; is at the time of his visit to Managua in 
ily 1942 Venezuelan President Luis Herrera Campins emphasized that the United 
tates, "having take thie side of the moerialist and colontalist aygressor,” 
rompted Lats i! elt elations with it within the frame- 
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However, under all circumstances the ruling circles of Britain, as in the 
United States, had a hostile attitude toward Bolivar. After all, it was he 
who had endeavored to prevent the Republic of Colombia becoming a trading 
factory of the foreign powers and their raw material appendage. 
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AUTOMATION PROGRESS IN JAPAN'S ECONOMY EXAMINED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in Russian No 8, 
Aug 83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 112-120 


[Article by N. Maslov: "Directions and Problems of Automation in Japan"] 


[Text] Automation is a principal direction of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion in present-day Japan. Brought about by the limited supply of manpower 
and its relative costliness, it is contributing to a reduction in outlays and 
the increased productivity of live iabor and is operating as a process of the 
further replacement of manpower by self-regulating machines and live labor by 
embodied labor. As the specifications of the machinery are enhanced, highly 
efficient modifications are appearing which possess new properties and which 
are based on the latest achievements of microelectronics, and at the same time 
there is a reduction in the cost, an expansion of the sphere of application 
and an increase in demand for means of automation and the volume of their pro- 
ducticn. Automation is Lecoming a serious factor of maintaining the viability 
and strengthening the competitive positions of many sectors and processes, 

and production of the means of automation itself {1s a new dynamic sector stim- 
ulating the process of the structural reorganization of the Japanese economy and 
ite adaptation to the new conditions which had evolved by the start of the 
1980's. 


Changes in the Manpower Market 


The automation of production (understood as a process of the transfer to me- 
chanical facilities together with functions pertaining to processing the sub- 
jects of labor also of control and supervisory functions at all levels of so- 
cial production) began in postwar Japan with a variety of instrumentation. It 
was used to maintain preset conditions of production processes and the optimum 
operation of machinery and equipment, Semi-automatic lines and transfer ma- 
chinery and automated systems for ensuring continuous production appeared 1: 
the 1960's; automation of the management sphere with the aid of computers be- 
gan. The current stage of automation is connected with the extensive develop- 
ment of microelectronic equipment. 


Whereas in the 1950's a capital-eiving type of development of the economy was 
maintained in a number of processes with the aid of partial automation,! as of 
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the mid-1960's employers’ attention switched increasingly to the problem of 
reducing labor expenditure and manpower costs. Possibilities of enlisting in 
the wage-worker sphere new workers at the expense of agriculture and small- 
scale enterprise in the cities and also as a consequence of the postwar 

baby boom had begun to slacken by this time, Continuation of the practice 

of expanded hiring had led at first to the resorption of the previous manpower 
surplus and subsequently to the creation of a situation wherein the demand for 
manpower had exceeded supply for 8 years running (from 1967 through 1974) .2 


This was a most favorable period for the workers' struggle for increased wages. 
By the mid-1970's the Japanese worker's wages were approximately 60 percent of 
the U.S. level and had surpassed the level of the main West European countries, 
except for the PRG.’ The continuation of this trend is determining to a large 
extent Japanese employers’ attitude toward automation. The more so in that 
there has been a sharp change within the country since the war in the correla- 
tion of expenditure per unit investment of labor (1 man-hour) and capital (see 
table). By the start of the 1980's a unit of industrial private capital in- 
vestments had come to cost (in current prices) 2.4 times more than in the mid- 
1950's, whereas the cost of manpower in the same period had risen by a factor 
of 15.6, 


Changes in the Cost of Manpower and Industrial Private Capital Investments 
(1955 = 100) 


1960 1965 19701975 1980 

1. Industrial private capital in- 

vestments deflator 120 125.7 139.7 208.8 243.6 
2. Wage index in current prices* 131.7 216.3 411.5 961.5 1,418.3 
Index of hours worked per 

month per employee* 104.1 99 96.4 88.5 90.9 
4. Index of manpower cost (2:3) 126.5 218.5 426.9 1,086.4 1,560.3 
5. GNP deflator 119.6 153.3 19.2 315.8 392.4 
6. Relative capital investment 

costs (1:5) 100.3 82 11.2 66.1 62.1 
J], Relative manpower costs (4:5) 105.8 142.5 217.6 344 397.6 


*VYor enterprises employing 30 and more people. 


Katimated from "Kokumin setoku tokey nempo," Tokyo, 1978, pp 108-111; “Kokumin 
Leydzay keysan nempo," Tokyo, 1982, pp 84-85; "Rodo tokey eran," Tokyo, 1980, 
p 86; 1981, pp 48, 162. 


Of course, the qualitative characteristics of manpower in Japan have under- 
yone considerable changes in the past 30 years, which has been reflected in 
the growth in wages to a greater or lesser extent. However, the more than 
sixfold discrepancy in relative capital investment and manpower costs could 
not have failed to have been reflected in the style of management of the com- 
panies and the shifting of priorities in the organization of production. 
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In their investment policy companies are oriented toward the introduction of 
labor-saving equipment and technology and the comprehensive and complete 
automation of production and manayement., From the mid-1960's through the end 

of the 1970's appropriations to this end increased from 15-17 to 26-28 per- 

cent of all capital investments in equipment, exceeding the investments in 
increased production capacity. According to surveys conducted in the latter 
half of the 1970's and at the start of the 1980's, more than one-third of 

those polled cited efficiency promotion and a reduction in expenditure on 
manpower as the main motive for investments in equipment.4 This direction 
strengthened particularly in connectionwith the 1974-1975 crisis and the 1961- 
1962 recession. It is significant that, following the crisis of the mid-1970's, 
capital investments in efficiency promotion within the framework of measures 

to “cut away the fat" provided primarily for a reduction in the number of 

those employed and on the eve and at the outset of the 1980's for a limitation 
of "wage costs". The latter line is expressed in the increase in the production 
and use of machine tools with digital program control (DPC), industrial robots, 
office and personal computers and other modern means of automation. 


Development of Microelectronics 


The enumerated facilities and also electronic medical equipment, home sound- 
reproducing and electrical equipment and so forth using microprocessors> in 
their control systems are united in Japan by the general concept of “mecha- 
tronics” (from a combination of the words mechanics and electronics). The 
development of mechatronics was ensured by the successes of Japan's micro- 
electronics industry, which by the mid-1970's had assimilated the mass produc- 
tion of large integrated circuits. 


The unusual!y rapid decline in the prices of integrated circuits and, together 
with them, of the equipment for automation brought about, as Japanese econom- 
ists observe, the start of a new wave of technical renewal. In this connec- 
tion electronics is increasingly called "the strategic sector for maintaining 
the spirit of renewal and the vitality” of the Japanese economy, the "engine" 
of structural! reorganization and so forth. It is sufficient to say that inte- 
grated circuits, all the main means of production mechatronics and also com- 
puters, electronic means of communication and light-sensitive and precision 
chemical materials intended for use in electronics industry were among the 
progressive commodities characterized by a particularly rapid growth rate 

(2-3 times and more in excess of the GNP growth rate) in the latter half of 
the 1970's. 


A big role in the coming into being of the electronics industry (and the pro- 
duction of mechatronic facilities) has been performed by government programs, 
which have been developed in this sphere since the start of the 1970's. Spe- 
cial plans for the development of electronic-calculating equipment began to 
operate in 1972 within the Ministry of Foreign Trade and Industry framework. 
The last of them (the third, adopted in 1979 and based over 4 years) was 

aimed at the development of integrated circuits with a very high degree of 
integration for use in fourth-generation superpowerful computers. The "Law 

on Special Temporary “aur To Stimulate Electronics Industry and Machine- 
Tool Production” was enacted in 1971 and the “Law on Special Temporary Measures 
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To Stimulate the Machine-Information Sectors" in 1978. Among the sectors 
which it covers and which enjoy state financial support are the production 

of electronic parts and instruments and machines and mechaniema and also the 
development of programs for specialized electronic facilities and the training 
of specialists for accelerated mechanization and efficiency promotion based 

on the use of electronics. A 6-year project with the participation of state 
and private capital in the sphere of combination of the achievements of elec- 
tronics and illumination engineering--for the development of optoelectronic 
integrated circuits--has ! een operating since the end of 19841. 


state policy aimed at supporting not the fading but progressive, promisiny 
sectors, the companies’ endeavor to increase their share of the sale of new 
products, increased spending on R&D and the increased role of R&D proper have 
led Japan's electronics into the foremost positions in the capitalist world. 
The production of integrated memory circults, a most important component uf 
computer and other electronic systems, is developing particularly rapidly. 

The manufacture of random-access memory (RAM) silicon chips with a capacity of 
lf kilobits (K bits) was followed by the assimilation of the production of the 
first generation of superbig integrated circuits (SBIC)--RAM chips with a 
capacity of 64 K bits. Thanks to the increased scale of production, the price 
of one merely from the end of 1980 through the end of 1981 declined from 
29,000 to 2,000 yen and a year later by a further 50 percent. 


The leading Japanese electrical engineering companies have announced plans to 
begin as of mid-1983 the commercial production of even more accomplished RAM 
chips with a capacity fo 256 k bits, whose initial price, it is expected, will 
be approximately 10,000 yen each. The capacity for their production which 
had already been built or is being built will put Japan among the world's top 
SBIC producers. Reports have appeared that the Toshiba company is for the 
first time in the world organizing the production of RAM with a capacity of 

| megabits (M bits), while Nippon Denki has developed the base technology for 
the production of RAM with a capacity of 4M bits. According to statements 
of company representatives, hand-held computers based onsuch RAM will be 
capable of replacing the current medium-sized and large computers. 


Even greater attention will be paid in the future to the development of elec- 
tronics and the sectors connected therewith. Microtechnology (SBIC's, bio- 
technology and such), information technology (computerization and the trans- 
mission of information) and composition technology (mechatronics for automa- 
tion)--these three subjects have been chosen by the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and Industry as the main ones in the long-term program of the development of 
sclence and technology, the so-called “new generation industrial technology 
development system,” which is intended to contribute to the further upsurge 

of the technical level of the economy and the accomplishment of the tasks which 


will confront the country by the start of the new millennium. 


Mechatronics In Production 


The most pronounced direction of automation in Japan and the one which is at- 
tracting the attention of foreign competitors most is the use of industrial 
robots. Their produ tion was initiated by foreign technology Imports. The 








first American-made robots appeared on the Japanese market in 1967, and in 1968 
Kawasaki (dzyukoge) acquired a license from the American Unimation company 

and the next year began to manufacture the country's first industrial robots 
under the name of the "Kawasaki Unimate," which performed spot welding opera- 
tions. 


The comparatively high prices and narrow specialization of the first models 
did not contribute to a broadening of demand for robots. However, research 
aimed at perfecting them continued. Some 1.5 times fewer robots were produced 
in 1976 than in 1973, but their overall cost exceeded the 1973 level, and the 
price of a single robot had on average almost doubled. Given the trend toward 
a reduction in costs, this meant an increase in the proportion of all-purpose, 
easily readjustable robots of a higher class--with digital control--and re- 
producing--capable of memorizing information built into them and repeating 
operations "known" to them. In 1977 total sales and the number of robots 
produced (to 966 at a cost of 5.2 billion yen), and in 1980 further increased 
by a factor of 2.5 (to 2,452 at a cost of 13.9 billion yen).’ 


Altogether approximately 130 companies are currently engaged in Japan in the 
production of industrial robots--more than in all the remaining developed capi- 
talist countries together. Japan is also outpacing its main competitors in 
terms of the prevalence of industrial robots. However, 10-fold superiority to 
the United States in th's sphere (as follows from a direct comparison of na- 
tional statistics) is a manifest exaggeration. The point being that, in ac- 
cordance with the American classification, “automatic machines" performing a 
simple repeat operation according to a program which cannot be changed are not 
included among the robots, where in Japan they constitute three-fourths of 

all robots. Putting the Japanese data in a more comparable form (14,000, 
7,000 of which are reproducing and other robots of the highest types) shows 
that by the start of the 1980's there were three-four times more robots in 
Japan than in the United States or the FRG. 


Almost all the robots are used in processing industry. They exist mostly (in 
terms of cost) in auto assembly (33.4 percent) and electrical engineering 
(28.7 percent); after these come (percentage): production of synthetic fibers 

.9), metal working (6.3), general engineering (5.9), ferrous and nonferrous 
metallurgy (5.3) and precision engineering (2.3). They perform assembly, 
cutting, polishing, pressing, resin molding, spot and arc welding, pressure 
chill casting, materials handling and other operations. In the very near fu- 
ture an increase in demand is expected in other spheres not connected with 
industrial production: warehousing and port operations (particularly for 
"moving robots"--hoists without drivers), construction, development of the 
ocean and such. 


If we address the subjective factors which in each specific case proved deci- 
sive in the acquisition and use of industrial robots, according to the data 
of polls of companies, the following correlation ‘percentage) is obtained: 
the increased efficiency of the robots (94), guaranteed product quality and 
the increased equipment-use factor (69.7), labor safety (52.8) the increaseg 
manpower shortage (45), increased production flexibility (39.7) and others. 
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By the start of the 1980's the cost of an industrial robot of the reproducing 
type had fallen to the 10 milllion-yen barrier, which was unattainable in the 
recent past. If expenditure per workers constitutes 3 million yen a year and 
a robot works a continuous three shifts, expenditure on its purchase could be 
justified in the very first year of operation (in accordance with the same 
calculation, it was 4 years at the start of the 1970's). And in the auto in- 
dustry, where the average annual wage is rising to 4 million yen, a one-arm 
robot (costing 10 million yen and with a 5-year depreciation period) perform: 
ing the work of two-three men justifies itself even more quickly. Ina 
event, with regard for readjustments, maintenance, incomplete use and otner 
losses, expenditure on a robot would be recouped in the first2 years of its 
operation, and the opposite trends of the change in the costs of manpower and 
robots ~ giving rise to companies’ further interest in the use of the 
latter. 


Despite the many advantages (from the employers’ viewpoint) which robots have 
compared with workers, they are still inferior to man in the performance of 
a number of operations which, although seemingly simple, require adaptation 
to deviations from a Limited number of standardized provisions and conditions. 
If robots learn to "see" and distinyuish objects and, guided by this informa- 
tion, make independent decisions, they will be able to be used on production 
lines--one of the most laborious processes. The leading producers (Mitsubishi 
Denki, Fujitsu anuk| and others) have concentrated their research efforts 
on the creation of such "intelligent" machines. According to some estimates, 


the proport ion ry} ‘intel ] ivent”’ robots wi | const itute 14 percent in cost terms 
in 1985 and 23 percent b / 1990 ,10 
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vorts that in West European countries robots are superseding other 
f production mechatronics.!! We may hardly speak of such a process in 
Japan, where simultaneously with the development of robotics the production 
of machines with DPC and machine centers created on the basis of their amalga- 
mation has come to be expanded rapidly. From 1970 through 1979 the number of 
machine tools with DPC installed in a year increased more than fivefold 
(to 8,336), and their share of the cost of newly installed machine tools : %se 
from 5.3 to 35.3 percent. 

promising direction is th reation of a special DPC device which does not 
need preliminary programming or the use of special computer language. The 
Yamazaki and Okuma machine-tool companies announced the manufacture of machines 
fitted with such a device in the summer of 1981. Control of this device does 
not require special training and can be mastered in 1-2 days by a worker who 


is capable of working at an all-purpose lathe. 


[he combination of fully automated lines and sections is leading to the ap- 
pearance of a completely new form of the organization of production which is 


the logical culmination of the current "race" to automate industrial enter- 
prises--the creation of people-free plants. Sumitomo Denki, which in 1980 


iJ 
organized the world's first people-free production of cutting plates from 
superhard alloys, believes that this secured a fivefold increase in produc- 
tivity. Toshiba (tangeloy) has begun the analogous production of metal- 


cutting machine-tool mounts at a plant i ‘awasaki, at which from 10 in the 


evening through 6 in the morning there is not a sinple person, even an observer. 








The same Toshiba company has fully automated its plant for the production of 
ventilators in Nagoya, cutting the number of employees from 64 to 5 and tripling 
production, There are more and more examples every year. Many other firms, 
particularly the producers of macli{ne tools with DPC and machine centers, and 
also auto and electrical engineering and ship- and aircraft-building firms, 

the producers of home radio engineering products and others are studying the 
possibilities and planning or implementing the complete automaticn not only 

of individual sections but entire plants even, 


The main direction in the improvement of people-free production is the crea- 
tion of so-called flexible production syatems which are intended to ensure 

the full automation of production consisting of small series of different prod- 
ucts. In addition to robots and machine tools with DPC such a system incorpor- 
ates automated equipment for shipping and loading-unloading materials and 

also sensors--automatic devices replacing man's sensory organs and observing 
the operation of all components of the system, 


[t is precisely thanks to the refinement of sensors not requiring big compu- 
ters to process the data obtained from them that small-scale (at a price of 

up to 109 million yen and consisting of two-three machine tools and conveyors) 
fully automated flexible production systems have been appearing in Japan since 
1982. They are desivned for smal] and medium companies and have the broadest 
prospects. 


Automation of Institutions 


Just as in other spheres of Japan's social production, the tasks of a direct 
and indirect reduction in costs confront the vast sphere, which is not confined 
to a sectorial framework, of office and managerial work. In 1970 it (1includ- 
ing wholesale and retail trade) employed 51.6 percent and in 1980 some 56.5 
percent of workers. According to polls of the start of 1980, approximately 

90 percent of companies was paying serious attention to an increase in labor 
productivity in these subdivisions. The overwhelming majority of them consid- 
ered most important in this question "the mechanization of data processing 

with the aid of means of automation of the institutions" and "an improvement in 
the nature of work and its systematization, "12 


As far as the nature of the work of employees is concerned, inasmuch as for the 
greater pert of the time they are engayved in standard operations which do not 
require the obligatory display of personal capabilities, they can be formal- 
ized and transferred to machines. [f we group the main types of operation 
performed by employees, the collection and transfer of information via personal 
contacts (telephone conversations, reading, meetings, briefings) accounts for 
only 15 percent of work time, with the help of papers and documents (prep- 
aration, completion, verification, registration, copying, printing and making 
clean copies) 43 percent and work using computers 26 percent. 4 Whence it 


can be seen where the main direction of the automation of office work lies-- 
transition to the paper-free techniques oj data processing!4 with the exten- 
sive application of means of automation, 

















Assertive actions in this direction undertaken in the period of the 1974-1975 
economic crisis were the start of the "automation of institutions revolution”. 
The expansion of the limits of automation beyond the framework of information- 
managerial systems and the use of means of automation where computerization 

was impossible or complicated embraced not only the large but also small and 
medium companies. Currently the opinion is widespread that the companies which 
are lagging behind in this respect will experience a decline in competitive- 
ies8s in 2-3 years. 


According to a poli conducted by the newspaper NIHON KEIZAI SHIMBUN, of /4] 
leading Japanese companies, more than 50 percent plan in the next 5 years to 
fully standardize document forms of the subsequent automation of office and 
managerial work. The Japanese Automation of Institutions Association expects 
i further annual expansion of sales of all types of office and managerial 
equipment of 12.6 percent is a result, by 1985 its total volume could exceed 
1) percent of the U.S. level and surpass it even in individual facilities. 
Office and personal computers (the sales volume in 1980 and the rate of in- 
crease in recent years were 230 billion and 37 billion yen and >! and 104 per- 
cent), facsimile and copying apparatus (approximately 75 billion and 337 bil- 
lion yen and 34 and 28 percent) and word processors are distinguished among 
the "pil lars” of the current automation of institutions. They are being sup- 
plemented DY Val ious modernizing Cypes oO! traditional office equipment, exter- 


nal storage, optical character recognition devices and other facilities, in- 


| 
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cluding multifunctional, small and portable facilities. 


The office computers used at the present time are comparable in their specifi- 
ation with the general-purpose compute f a decade ago. The rental fee of 
typical models is roughly equal to the wage of a female employee, while the 
new ones reaching the market in the 1980's will cost only half as much. Cur- 
rent models operate in data in Japanese and can set out and print accounts 
ind other business records on ordinary paper, selecting independently from 
connected phonetic hieroglyphic dictionaries. Four percent of companies 
nad their own office computers as of the start of 1981, but the total number 
or firms availing themselves of their services (mainly in accordance with 
rental contracts) constituted 12 percent in processing industry, 19 percent 
iw 


in the services sphere and 38 percent in commerce. 


Personal computers, whose annual production has almost doubled in the present 


decade, differ from office computers in that the programs for them have to be 
ompiled by the consumers themselves. lowever, specialists believe, this is 
not a serious difficulty for the consumer familiar with electronic apparatus. 
One-year and 18-month courses for training programmers already operate in cer- 
tain companies. In addition, personal computers, just like office computers, 
are beginning to be fitted with voice-input devices (the recent Nihon Denki 
models distinguish up to 600 words with a recognition factor of 98 percent), 
and their low cost and the possibilit »f linkup with companies’ central com- 
puters with the aid of a telephone connection is enabling the employees to 
work with them at home, just like in an office. While possessing the capacity 
of office computers of 3 years back, personal computers cost 10 times less, 


, 


and their monthly rental does not cost re than 30,000-40,000 yen--a charge 


accessible even to smail companies. 











Word processors in Japanese appeared only 3 years ago. ‘These are apparatus 

for composing (including "by ear") and editing various business papers making 
it possible to dispense with the work of typists. They can be made to "memor- 
Ize" a document and subsequently reproduce, correct and print it. A reduction 
in the cost of word processors in 1981 alone from 6 million to less than 

2 million yen is making their use economically justified. It is anticipated 
that in 1985 their production will be 10 times that of the 1981 level (from 
10,000 to 100,000). By this time, as follows from polls, word processors in 
Japanese will be used by over 50 percent of companies. 


The production ot facsimile (transmitting drawings, images, payes of text and 
so forth) and copying machines is assimilated to a greater extent. Some 56 
percent of major Japanese companies have the first, and 27 percent of companies 
plan to develop their own facsimile system. Copying machines are even more 
widespread: at the start of the 1980's they numbered 1.2 nillion, and more 
than 80 percent of firms had sophisticated machines capable of printing on 
ordinary paper, moreover. 


The combination of all the means of automation of institutions is proceeding 
along the path of the development of private electrical, facsimile, telephone 
and optical communications and data-transmission systems. A number of large- 
scale companies ([Teydzin, Torey] and others) had by the start of the 1980's 
already created such communiations systems controlled by computer centers. For 
the transmission of digital and facsimile information other companies are 
availing themselves of the services of companies which specialized in electri- 
cal communications and program servicing (such as [Nippon densin denva] and 
others). 


The scale of the installation of data input and output terminals, the number 
of which in individual companies ([Itotyu sedzi]) it is planned to increase 
to such a level that there is a corresponding device for every two workers 
(there is currently one for every five), is expanding simultaneously with 
the communications system. The organization of such a communications system 
with the extensive spread of the basic means of the automation of enterprises 
will complete the current stage of the automation of office and managerial 
work, which will tenatively last until 1990-2000,15 


Individual examples of the successful introduction of means of the automation 
of institutions and their advantages compared with other versions of the per- 
formance of office and managerial operations still does not mean their really 
efficient use as a whole. Fascination with the campaign that is under way, 
considerations of prestige and insufficient preparation or overestimation of 
their requirements are leading to only 10-20 percent of firms making full use 
of the means of automation which they have acquired. Furthermore, it is well 
known that they are frequently purchased not for the purpose of reducing 
costs but for facilitating tne process of the development of new products, 
accelerating sales and sc forth. As a result, according to a survey data, in 
one-third of cases they are used for 4 and less hours per day, in one-tenth 
of cases for less than 2 hours per day. 
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It does not appear possible as yet to evaluate the economic results of the 
means of the automation of institutions. However, the development of micro- 
electronics 1s reason to believe that the process of the reduction in the 
cost of these facilities will continue, and this means that, even givei their 
{ncomplete load, many companies will prefer to tackle problems connected with 
the control and processing of information not thanks to new employees but 
thanks to the introduction of means of automation. 


Consequences and Contradictions 


The change in the employment structure within companies is the first obvious 
consequence of automation. Its introduction in institutional practice in the 
1980's will, according to the data of the Japanese Development of Means of 
Automation Association, in 25 percent of cases be accompanied by a reduction 

in employment, in 70 percent of cases the former level of employment will be 
maintained and in 5 percent It will increase. Inasmuch as the proportion of 
white-collar workers among wage earners constitutes more than one-half and 
continues to grow, at least several million persons face the threat of being 
squeezed out of their former jobs. The introduction of machines with DPC 

and industrial robots will lead just as frequently to the release of employees. 
According to a special survey, in the last 5 years this problem has arisen in 
34.4 percent of cases, of which in 27.3 percent the companies moved the workers 
to other sections and in 7.1 percent of cases had surplus manpower. Only 3.9 
percent of firms (according to the results of another survey in respect of 
machines with DPC) cut the number of personnel. 


While having undergone considerable changes in recent years the "Japanese 

hiring system" as a whole continues to uphold its basic principle--that of 
"nondismissal". For this reason Japanese companies are pursuing the automation 
of production and management comparatively easily, not encountering serious 
resistance on the part of the workers. But observance of this principle 

vbliges them to display concern to find jobs for the permanent (as distinct from 
temporary personnel with limited rights) personnel which is released. The com- 
panies are organizing retraining courses at their enterprises and seconding 
workers to the manufacturer-plants for them to master new equipment, to the 
branches, marketing departments and so forth. 


However, as the means of automation spread, the problem of acquiring new quali- 
fications is becoming increasingly complex, embracing in a number of cases up to 
half and more of all employees, including persons of the senior age categories. 
On the other hand, fewer qualifications are frequently required for performing 
the former work in automated production. Under the conditions of a depart- 

ure from the second principle of the Japanese hiring system--payment according 
to length of service--this means a reduction in wages. 


Having encountered a deterioration in business conditions and difficulties in 
retraining personnel, some companies engaged in efficiency promotion and the 
automation of production are refusing to reconcile themselves to surplus 
euployment or are implementing such costly measures as the payment of benefits 
for the "early" retirement of workers approaching the "maximum age", They are 
selecting for dismissal workers, young ones included, whose qualifications 
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are deemed "not to correspond to present-day requirements." Such a situation 
ig giving rise to the justified concern of Japan's trade unions, particularly 
in respect of the automation of the most laborious assembly processes. 


The reduction in costs of the material part of mechatronic facilities and the 
increase in expenditure on their software are increasing the proportion of 
brain work in Japan's social production. Strictly speaking, the task of an 
intensification of science-intensiveness, which the state is putting forward 

as a central task, means in practice an increase in the relative significance 
of microelectronics and the sectors most closely connected with it. The 
engines of Japan's economy of the period of high growth rates--heavy and chemi- 
cal industry--are gradually receding to a secondary position, giving way be- 
fore the new group of priority sectors. The trend toward the miniaturiza- 

tion of and a reduction in the costs of equipment is coming to replace the 
growing expansion of production capacity in accordance with the "capital invest- 
ments engender capital investments” outline. 


While the "structurally depressive" sectors with state assistance are dis- 
mantling existing capacity (aluminum, textile industry) or reorganizing it 

for the production of products not conforming to the sectorial profile (ship 
building), investments in microelectronics and the production of means of auto- 
mation are increasing. A change in the production engineering structure of 
capital investments (in constant prices) is observed: investments in machinery 
and equipment have grown more rapidly since the mid-1970's than in production 
buildings and installations. 


Thus a favorable situation is seemingly beginning to take shape in Japan in 
which the sectorial and production engineering structure of the capital invest- 
ments is influencing an increase in the efficiency of the use of fixed capital, 
revealing on a countrywide scale opportunities for a reduction in the accumu- 
lation norm and releasing resources for the solution of serious social prob- 
lems. However, things are different in reality. 


The economic crises of the 1970's sharply disrupted the proportions of the 
investment process in Japan. The deterioration in economic conditions caused 
a reduction in the load on production capacity, which, in turn, was reflected 
in a slowing of its growth and an increase in the average age of the equipment 
(from 6.56 in 1973 to 8.09 years in 1980 in processing industry). The short- 
age of capital investments of the preceding decade will evidently be made good 
in the 1980's. 


investments in economizing on energy and raw material, efficiency promotion 

and the automation of production will increase to an ever greater extent. 

The first of these directions means the reorganization of the entire production 
machinery and req: tres large-scale and long-term investment efforts not di- 
rectly connected with an increase in labor productivity. The second direction 
is not that capital-intensive in the majority of cases, but it should be borne 
in mind that the process of the spread of electronic means of automation is 
embracing a wide spectrum of sectors and processes and is still at the initial 
Stage. 
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The retooling o! institutions with the use of mechatronics and means of 
automation is extending to small and medium companies, management subdivisions, 
trade and the services sphere, which are lagging behind fin terms of the 
capital-worker ratio, but which concentrate the largest number of employees; 
the need arises for the creation of an adequate infrastructure in the form of 
ramified diversified communications networks and so forth. 


As a result an increase in the significance of private and state capital in- 
vestments is planned for the 1980's, and the overall accumulation norm is 
envisaged at a level inferior only to the 1960-1973 period. Although state 
plans outline somewhat of an increase in appropriations for medical] and social 
security programs (the latter problem is exacerbated by virtue of the develop- 
ment of the population-aging process), in their share of GNP Japan will, as 
before, lag behind the other deve'oped capitalist states. 


It is expected that automation will be an important instrument providing both 
in each specific case and on a national economy scale for a reduction in ma- 
terial, capital and labor expenditure. This is precisely why it is being 
undertaken. However, a considerable proportion of the automated means of 
production is being created for the production of other automated means of pro- 
duction and securing conditions for their efficient functioning; modern auto- 
mation is beginning to work for itself. 


The latter applies particularly to engineering. The use of mechatronics in 
these sectors, which manufacture products with a high degree of processing, is 
accelerating the rate of scientific-technical progress and leading to an in- 
crease in expenditure on compensation and mouernization, the frequent replace- 
ment and rejuvenation of equipment and, as a consequence, the accelerated 
(compared with other sectors) growth of labor productivity. As distinct from 
other sectors of the Japanese economy, there is a ste:dy decline in the engi- 
neering sectors in the capital-intensiveness factor, despite the growth of 
capital investments in replacing the work force with fixed capital, and mainly, 
moreover, not thanks to an increase in the load on production capacity but 
thanks to the preferential growth of labor productivity compared with the growth 
of the capital-worker ratio. 


Automation is even now performing a noticeable role in an increase in socia! 
labor productivity in Japan. Theauto industry, the production of home electri- 
cal products and certain other sectors have in recent years been obliged mainly 
to automation for the rapid growth of labor productivity and competitiveness. 
However, in the sphere of final use of GNP automation is only creating the 
prerequisites for a reduction in the accumulation norm, but is not synonymous 
with the process itself; at sectorial and company level it shortens the 
necessary time, but does not mean a corresponding increase in pay as a whole 
for the more educated and skilled work force. 


As throughout the entire postwar period (with the exception of certain years 
at the end of the 1950's and in the mid-1970's), wages in Japan are grow- 
ing more slowly than labor productivity. In the period since the crisis of 
the mid-1970's through the start of the 1980's they lagged behind with respect 
to the entire national economy and more than fivefold with respect to processing 
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industry, !6 ontinuing the trend of the growth of the norm of surplus value ,17 
The present-day automation of production and management and the transition to 
people-free production serve as the latest means of the maximization of capitai- 
ist profit and in increas in the norm of exploitation of the physical and 
mental labor of the aggr gate worker. 


FOOTNOTES 


Ll. From 1955 through 1961 the capital productivity factor increased from 0.50 
to 0.68 ("Sire. Keizai khakuse 25 nen," Tokyo, 1973, p 203). 


2. "“Keydzay eran,” Tokyo, 1982, p 9. By a factor of several times for certain 
age categories, but for the lowest-paid category of workers aged 20 and 
under demand remains higher than supply at present also. 


i}. “Labor Problems and Irdustrial Relations” ("About Japan,” Series 9). 
Tokyo, 1978, p 16. For processing industry, according to the official 
exchange rate, 


4. "“Syue sange no setsubi tosi keykau (sono gendze to kaday)," Tokyo, 1981. 
p 19. 


>. The proviston of production and home commodities with microprocessors has 
been increasing rapidly in recent years. It increased thus in the period 
1977-1979 alone: from 10 to 70 percent for facsimile apparatus, from 
5 to 40 percent for copying machines, from 10 to 30 percent for electric 
stoves, from 0 to 1l percent for color TV's and so forth ("Keizai khakuse,” 
Tokyo, 1980, p 4379.) 


6. See THE JAPAN ECONOMIC JOURNAL 7 September 1982. 


). “Keizal khakuse,” Tokyo, 1981, p 500. With regard for all types, including 
mechanical arms, the production of robots in Japan in the 1980 fiscal 
year amounted to 19,900 (ELEKTRONIKA No 20, 1981, p 92). 


4. KEIZAI No 3, 1981. Data from "Report on an Evaluation of Long-Term Demand 
for Industrial Robots,” prepared by the Japanese Industrial Robots Associla- 
tion. 


9. Including small and medium companies, which suffer from the manpower short- 
ave to the greatest extent (45 percent of companies) and which cater for up 
to 60 percent of the demand for mechatronic production facilities (THE JAPAN 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL 11 August 1941). 


10. TOK KEIZAI 13 February 1982, p 36. 


1]. See “Annual Engineering and Automation Survey for 1979, UN European 


Fc onomic Commission, New York, 1961, p 21. 


12. The companies gave several answers each. "Yeizai khakuse," Tokyo, 1982, 
pp 302-303. 
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13. "“Khatidzyu nenday no sange kodzo no tembo to kaday," Tokyo, 1981, p 110. 


14. The example of Japan's steel companies indicates the attitude toward 
this problem. The very large [S in nippon seytetsu], which processes 180 
million units of paper weighing a total of 1,000 tons annually, initiated 
a "movement to cut aocumentation in half," while Kawasaki [seytetsu) Is 
waging “a war to reduce documentation" aimed at putting a complete end 
to clerical paper work on the one hand through doing away with super- 
fluous paper and streamlining the registration and storage of the neces- 
sary paper and, on the other, the use of microfilm, the storage of data 
blocks in computers and so forth (TOR KEIZAI 16 May 1981, p 37). 


15. EKONOMISTO 15 September 1941, p 14. 

16. "“Keizal eran,” Tokyo, 1982, pp 202, 206. 

17. According to Japanese economists’ recent calculations, the norm of sur- 
plus value rose from 43 percent in 1951 to 124 percent in 1960, 170 


percent in 1970 and 205 percent in 1975 (KEIZAI No 5, 1980, p 206). 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'’stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1983, 
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SCLENTIFIC CONFERENCE DISCUSSES ARMS RACE, DISARMAMENT, PEACE MOVEMENT 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 138-140 


(0. Zaytseva report on meeting of Scientific Council for Studying the Problems 
of Peace and Disarmament} 


[Text] A meeting of the scientific council under Academician P.N. Fedoseyev, 
vice president of the USSR Academy of Sciences and chairman of the council, 
was held on 4 March 1983. 


The scientific council's activity, P.N. Fedoseyev emphasized, acquires particu- 
lar urgency at the present time. The situation in the international arena 
continues to heat up as a result of the incessant attempts of aggressive 
imperialist circles, primarily the United States, to upset the evolved balance 
of forces in the world and subordinate the course of historical development 

to their interests. American imperialism aspires to a further hardening of 
the confrontation and the unleashing of a qualitatively new, even more danger- 
ous round of the arms race. Washington is interferring in the internal af- 
fairs of sovereign states, encroaching on the freedom and independence of the 
peoples and attempting to organize a “crusade” against world socialism. The 
decision of the United States and its allies to being the deployment of Ameri- 
can missiles in West Euorpe this year represents a particular danger. 


Counterposed to the adventurist, militarist line of Washington and other 
participants in the North Atlantic bloc is the consistently peace-loving policy 
of the Soviet state and the other socialist community countries, which is 

based on the broadest support of the peace forces of the entire planet. 


In this connection the speaker dwelt on the most important peace initiatives 
recently put forward by the CPSU and the Soviet state. Their purpose, he 
observed, is to halt a development of events whicn is dangerous for all man- 
kind, avert the threat of war and achieve a change for the better in interna- 
tional affairs. The peaceful Soviet init atives are aimed at an honest and 
businesslike search for mutually acceptable solutions in the interests of a 
lessening of tension and military confrontation and a limitation of and reduc- 
tion in arms. Tremendous significance in this respect is attached to the 
propos.ls put forward in the Political Declaration of the Prague meeting of 
the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee, which represent a practi- 
cable alternative to the slide toward nuclear catastrophe. 
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lt le perfectly obvious, Academician P.N. Fedoseyev pointed out, that the 
consolidation o: peace and the curbing of the arms race cannot come about of 
their own accord. ‘The persevering and purposeful action of all peace-loving 
forces against the warmongers and for the adoption of effective measures to 
remove the mortal threat is required. 


All this determines Lhe tasks of the scientific council and all scholars en- 
gaged in the study of problem of peace and disarmament. They are making their 
contrioutlon to the cause of the struggle for peace both by participation in 
the world movement against the threat of nuclear catastrophe and their re- 
search, which is revealing the vital need to avert it and the existence of 
objective possibilities among the public forces for achieving this goal. 


Concerning the tasks of the scientific council, P.N. Fedoseyev emphasized the 
need for a strengthening of its coordinating and organizer's role. It is 
particularly important in this connection toseek the efficient combination of 
the preparation and publication of serious, fundamental studies on peace and 
disarmament with the publication of material of an operative nature. The 
scientific council's scientific-propaganda activity, which is aimed at a for- 
eign audience, could be successful in the event that it is based on fundamental] 
research. He noted particularly in this connection the urgency of the develop- 
ment of the problem of an end to the nuclear arms race in Europe and frustra- 
tion of the dangerous plans for deploying new American nissiles on European 
soil. 


Academician Ye. M. Primakov, deputy chairman of the scientific council, de- 
livered the paper “Soviet Peace Initiatives and Urgent Tasks of the Study of 
Problems of Peace and Disarmament". Soviet scholars engaged in research work 
in the sphere of problems of war and peace can do much to increase the purpose- 
fulness and effectiveness of studies of the problems of peace and disarma- 
ment. The signiiicance of this activity has very many aspects. The council's 
members are participating actively ina variety of meetings and discussions 

on various “-/e''® of the problems of war and peace with scholars and political 
and public figures, among whom there are many persons who exert a definite 
influence on the development of the foreign policy of their countries’ go- 


vernments. 


Academician Ye. M. Primakov went on to touch on questions requiring particular 
attention on the part of Soviet experts. These were primarily the problem of 
the stabilization of the international situation and the security of the states 
belonging to opposite socioeconomic systems. Ye.M. Primakov emphasized in 

this connection the paramount significance of the establishment of military- 
strategic parity or rough equivalence between the USSR and the United States 
and the Warsaw Pact and NATO countries. Under these conditions fundamental 
significance is attached to the question of how the USSR and the United States 
view security problems in connection with the establishment of military- 
strategic parity. 


Another problem requiring attention is study of the correlation between doms- 
tic factors, primarily economic, and the decisions adopted by the ruling cir- 
cles of this country or the other in the military-political sphere. It is 
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primarily a question of the need for an investigation of the role of the 
military-industrial complex in the United States and certain other capital- 

ist countries, including the degree of militarization of the national economy, 
the foreign economic activeness of the military-industrial complex and so forth. 
The economic aspects of the arms race, among which are such Little-studied 

ones a8 ascertainment of the so-called "economic limiters" of the arms race, 
also merit special study. 


Ye.M. Primakov also noted the need for a study of the new antiwar movements 
in the world and their social composition, party structure, platform, slogans 
and specific characteristics. While having features in common with the mass 
antiwar movements of past stages, the current antiwar movements at the same 
time differ from them to a large extent. Consideration of these differences 
is essential in the formulation of our attitude toward this movement also. 


Academician Ye.?. Velikhov, vice president of the USSR Academy of Sciences 

and chairman of the organizing committee for an all-union conference of sci- 
entists to save mankind from the threat of nuclear war and for disarmament 

and peace, reported the basic scientific directions of the conference.* He 
called for the further stimulation of Soviet scientists’ activity in the cause 
of the struggle for peace and disarmament. 


Prof G.1. Morozov, deputy chairman of the council, dwelt in his speech, which 
was devoted to its publishing activity, on two points. It is first of all 
necessary, he said, to step up research into problems of peace and disarma- 
ment and bring it closer to practical activity in the sphere of the struggle 
for peace and exposure of the anti-Soviet fabrications of reactionary scholars 
of the West. The second point is that the international scientific book mar- 
ket is filled with a huge quantity of bourgeois literature on these issues. 
Thus according to UNESCO data, there are approximately 400 different research 
centers in the world engaged in study of the problems of peace and publishing 
a considerable number not only of reference and periodical but also monograph- 
ic literature. Many of these works illustrate Soviet policy and scientific 
concepts unobjectively. Consequently, an important task of the council's 
publishing activity is explanation to a wide foreign audience of the Soviet 
state's foreign policy course and the exposure and cogent criticism of anti- 
Soviet fabrications. The scientific council has done a certain amount of work 
in this respect, in particular, it has published a number of monographs, bro- 
chures and other publications, in foreign languages included (English, German, 
Spanish, French). 


The council is currently publishing several types of publications, among which 
are the “Peace and Disarmament. Scientific Research” series of fundamental 
research, the “International Peace and Disarmament" brochure series (both 

series appear in five languages), monogiaphs published in conjunction with 

a number of institutes of the USSR Academy of Sciences (USSR Academy of 

Sciences Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Institute of 
the United States and Canada, Institute of Oriental Studies, Institute of 

State and Law and others), material of an operative nature intended for ren- 
dering Soviet public organizations scientific-consultative assistance and a num- 
ber of others. 


For the work of the conference see MFMO No 7, 1953 
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G.1. Morozov noted the tremendous assistance rendered the scientific council 
in its publishing activity by the Soviet Peace Foundation. 


Academicians M.A. Markov and D.M. Gvishiani, deputy chairmen of the scientific 
council, Academician N.G. Basov, Academician §.L. Tikhvinskiy, academician- 
secretary of the Department of History, A.M. Petrosyants, member of the Armen- 
lan SSK Academy of Sciences, U.1. Karimov, corresponding member of the Uzbek 
SSR Academy of Sclences, R. G. Bogdanov, deputy director of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences Institute of the United States and Canada, and Prof 0.N. Bykov, de- 
puty chairman of the council and deputy director of the Institute of World 
Economy and International Relations, participated in discussion of the issues 
on the agenda of the annual meeting. 


A session of the Sclentific Council for Study o1 the Problems of Peace and 
Disarmament Bureau was held on 12 May 1983 which received the reports of the 
leaders and representatives of the council's section for 1982 and the start 

of 1943 and their proposed work plans for 1984 and also discussed a number 

of questions conncected with current activity. Various publications illustra- 
ting this aspect or the other of the problem of war and peace are prepared, 
symposia and conferences and joint discussions with workers of practical de- 
partments, primarily the USSR Foreign Ministry, are conducted, section members 
participate in international measures in our country and abroad, and a consider- 
able amount of information-propaganda work is done within the framework of the 
sections. 


Ihe participants in the session noted the need for a further improvement in 
the organization and coordination of the research work and increased propaganda 
activity. A proposal concerning «stimulation of the council's activity in the 
USSR Academy of Sciences institutes, on which it relies, and concerning the 
more intensive interaction of the sections was submitted. Academician ”.N. 
Fedoseyev, chairman of the council, raised the question of the preparation of 

a number of composite studies, including the role of science in the preserva- 
tion of peace and the realization of disarmament, the reconversion of military 


industry and so forth. 


The sclentific council bureau session adopted a decision on the creation of a 
new section--"Social Aspects of the Antiwar Movement,” of which T.T. Timofeyev, 
corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences and director of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences institute of the International Workers Movement, was 
appointed leader. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya™, 1983, 
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1982 POLITICAL-ECONOMIC INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 141-143 


[P. Khvoynik review: "Anniversary Edition of Popular Scientific Publication"] 


[Text] The appearance of the anniversary, 25th edition of the "International 
Yearbook"* is reason to ponder the results of the path that has been trodden 
by and the place of this popular publication in contemporary national liter- 
ature on international problems, 


Indeed, it has achieved much. Since the start of the 1960's the circulation 

of the yearbook has increased from 25,000-30,000 to 100,000-200,000 copies, 
which testifies to the growth of readers’ interest, which in turn, reflects 

the increased quality of the publication, the broadening of the subject matter 
of the articles and an improvement in the supply of material. The fruitful 
search for new forms of an analysis of international problems and methods of 
popularizing the results of this analysis should, perhaps, be considered the 
main service of the group of authors and editorial board of the yearbook, 

which is prepared by the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations and published by Politizdat. 


The distinctiveness and in many respects uniqueness even of the yearbook is 
primarily the very nature of this publication. Designed for propagandists 

and agitators, teachers of the social disciplines, press, television and 

radio workers and lecturers in and speakers on international problems, it is 
distinguished by a content and nature of exposition and systematization of the 
material characteristic of it alone. 


The specific features of the yearbook are composed of many components. Separ- 
ately or in various combinations, they are encountered in other works on 
international subjects also, but taken together, precisely in the given 
combination, these features determine “an exterior of uncommon expression". 





*"Mezhdunarodnyy yezhegodnik. Politika i ekonomika" {International Yearbook. 
Politics and Economics], 1982 edition, Moscow, Izdatel'stvo politicheskoy 
literatury, 1982, pp 302. 
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The appearance of this publication is distinguished, we believe, primarily by 
Lie organic combination of the scientific, research principle and the propagan- 
dist, popularizing style and maximum orientation toward the accomplishment of 
urgent tasks of the ideological struggle and the defense of the Leninist prin- 
ciples of the USSR's peace-loving foreign policy. The specific singularities 
of the collection in question also serve the achievement of these goals. 


Among these may be put, first, the very intent of this publication, which com- 
bines serious scientific analysis with a vast amount of reference material. 
Thanks to this, the reader, depending on the level of his training and range 

of interests, has the opportunity to familiarize himself both with the most 
important international events and the nature of their driving forces. Second, 
and this is typical precisely of an annual publication, each edition is dis- 
tinguished by an aspiration to the optimum combination of flexibility presup- 
posing an emphasis on the events, phenomena and facts of the year with con- 
tinuity in the illustration of problems and the ascertainment of long-term 
trends in various spheres of world development. 


Particular mention shculd be made of the method of selection of the subject 
matter, which is based on the problem-regional (or problem-country) principle. 
Each edition contains several sections, the first of which is devoted to the 
most important general international problems of the current year, while sub- 
sequent ones examine at the regional and country levels the economic and social 
development and domestic and foreign policy of the three main groups of states 
of the modern world--socialist, industrially developed capitalist and emergent. 
In addition, there are regular articles on the work of the United Nations and 
other major international organizations and conferences and a new reel of 
international events. Consistent observance of such principles of the shaping 
of the material ensures the community of the structure and character of all 
editions of the collection, which although differing depending on the particul- 
ar features of the corresponding year, are perceived as a whole as a single 
continuing publication. 


lt is sufficiently obvious that only a strong group of authors and a highly 
qualified editorial board are capable of achieving the integrality and stabi- 
lity of this comprehensive work of many years’ standing. Mention should also 
be made of the great deal of work on the preparation of the publication for 
printing performed in the Institute of World tconomy and International Rela- 
tions by subdivisions analyzing the annual results of world development. The 
leading international affairs specialists of this institute and other scienti- 
fic establishments, central party and state authority executives and prominent 
public figures have articles in the yearbook onthemain problems, and scholars 
from the fraternal socialist countries are also published in it. All this 
affords readers the opportunity to obtain "first hand" information from the 
forward edge of science and practice in the sphere of international relations. 


The range of problems of the collection is just as multi-aspectual as the 
sphere of social life examined in it. It is perfectly natural that the atten- 
tion of the authors of each edition has been concentrated on the distinguish- 
ing features of the current stage of the historical confrontation of the 

two world systems, the powerful movement of the peoples against the threat of 
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nuclear catastrophe and the struggle for national and social liberation and 
the consolidation of peace and mutually profitable international cooperation. 
Much space is devoted to an analysis of economic issues, present-day global 
problems and socioeconomic and politieal aspects of the scientific-technical 
revolution. 


All the above-mentioned typical features of a yearbook are also reflected in 
relief in the content of the edition in qiestion. The book opens with an 
analysis of general problems of international relations. This section con- 
tains the articles of N. Inozemtsev, "Averting Nuclear War--Most Urgent Prob- 
lem of the Present Day," V. Zagladin, "Communists and the Struggle for Peace," 
0. Bykov, “The USSR's Foreign Policy and International Relations in 1981," 

and M. Maksimova, "The Socialist States’ Economic Cooperation With the 
Capitalist States: Results, Problems, Prospects". 


The section of the political and economic position of the socialist states con- 
tains both a number of problem-oriented articles and also analytical surveys 
for individual countries. Among the first are the articles of 0. Chukanov, 
"CEMA: 10 Years of the Comprehensive Program of Socialist Economic Integration," 
B. Stukalin, "The Soviet Book-Emmisary of Peace," and USSR Pilot-Cosmonaut A. 
Nikolayev, "The ‘Interkosmos" Program: Flights of Cosmonauts of the Social- 
ist Countries", Material devoted to individual countries, although organized 
according to an identical pattern, stresses the main singularities of the 
development of each state. Thus the survey on Hungary depicts the struggle 

for the increased efficiency of the economy, while problems of the Lao People's 
Democratic Republic are examined in the light of the start of the implementa- 
tion of the first 5-year plan in Laos’ history. 


The analysis of the situation in the industrially developed capitalist coun- 
tries also begins with problem-oriented articles devoted to the second year 
of the crisis in the capitalist world (L.Grigor'yev) and capitalism's currency- 
finance crisis (V. Shenayev). The specific features of the year in question 
are also highlighted in the area-study surveys. For example, in the descrip- 
tion of the FRG's political life there is emphasis on the exacerbation of the 
struggle surrounding questions of war and peace; the material on Greece 
focuses attention on the defeat of forces of the right in the 1981 parliamen- 
tary elections; and the article on the situation in the United States, on the 
other hand, reveals the sources of the increase in reactionary and aggressive 
trends in Washington's policy. The section on the young national states is 
constructed in accordance with the same principle of combination of an analy- 
sis of long-term problems and current aspects of socioeconomic deveiopment. 
Together with an illustration of the situation in the biggest countries and 
the greatest "flashpoints" of the developing world this section of the col- 
lection accommodates Ye. Dmitriyev's problem-oriented article on the Near 
East conflict. 


The edition concludes with a survey of UN activity in 1981 (V. Petrovskiy), 
V. Tereshkova's article "The International Democratic Federation of Women 
and the UN Women's Decade" and the traditional "News Reel of International 
Events” heading. In addition, the work also publishes in accordance with 
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established tradition reference material on the new independent states on the 
political map of the world (in 1981 these were Antigua and Barbuda and Belize). 


Even this concise list of the contents of just one book enables us to judge the 
scale of the publication in question and the level it has achieved. In quarter 
of a century the "International Yearbook" has earned the authority of a depend- 
able source of information and useful aid in ideological-political work and the 
readers’ trust as a distinctive chronicle of international life. For many 
people, judging by readers’ comments, it has become a desk companion. Accord- 
ing to the data of a questionnaire conducted by Politizdat and the current 
editorial mailbag, it is clear that the yearbook is used not only by the quite 
extensive range of persone for whom it is intended but a far more mass reader- 
ship--from those specially interested in international problems to those whom 
it is helping in general self-education. 


While evaluating the material of this edition highly as a whole, the readers 
express a number of remarks and proposals concerning a further expansion of 
the subject matter, a deepening of the scientific analysis, the greater quali- 
tative homogeneousness of the articles, an increase in the level of informa- 
tion of the reference material and a search for new forms of publications. 

We would add that it would be expedient to consider the inclusion in future 
editions of the collection in question of essential illustrations, charts, 
diagrams, geographical maps and sketches and also a glossary of special terms 
of the international vocabulary. In brief, despite the obvious merits of the 
yearbook, it undoubtedly still has much potential for improvement. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1983, 
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MEMO BOOK ON WORLD FOOD PROBLEM REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 
83 (signed to press 14 Jul 83) pp 143-145 


[Yu. Aleksandrov review: "Acute Global Problem"] 


[Text] The present historical stage is characterized by the rapid international- 
ization of economic and social processes. The interdependence between the de- 
velopment of individual countries and the entire world community is increas- 
ing, a number of global problems has arisen and is becoming more complicated 
and the role of international cooperation in their solution is growing. Of 
interest in this light is a monograph* in which a most acute problem of man- 
kind, the food problem, is studied on its planetary scale. This first compre- 
hensive work on this subject in national literature was prepared with the USSR 
Academy of Sciences [nstitute of World Economy and International Relations 

as a base by a large group of specialists, many of whom are well known to the 
scientific community. 


The world nature of the food problem is interpreted by the authors not in the 
simplistic sense that it affects all regions and states but in the fact that 
its essence in individual countries is conditioned to a growing extent by in- 
ternational factors and that it itself, as a whole, is linked increasingly 
closely with other such major problems of mankind. Finally, the fcod position 
of all states, an improvement in which is impossible witho.. unification of 
efforts, is being influenced more than ever before by the international situa- 
tion (p 7). 


Analyzing the food problem in the global aspect means studying the forms of 

its manifestation in different parts of the world and groups of countries 

with different social systems and then ascertaining the singularities 

of the interconnections of the principal components. The work in question 
attempts to examine processes of a world nature, but pays paramount attention 
to the first part of the task. This is reflected in the structure of the work: 





*"Prodovol'stvennaya problema v sovremennom mire" [The Food Problem in the 
Modern World] (Exec. ed. V.A. Martynov, V.A. Morozov), Moscow, Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka," 1983, pp 287. 
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{ts first three chapters are devoted to the food problem in the developing 
countries, in the center of world capitalism and in the socialist world, while 
the final chapter is devoted to the question of the possibility and paths of 

a solution of the food problem as a whole. This approach is entirely justi- 
fied inasmuch as many individual, but material questions and individual aspects 
of the subject are as yet insufficiently studied, 


Regarding the situation which has come about in the emergent states as the 
"main manifestation of the global food problem" (p 8), the authors reveal its 
economic and social content and trends in the sphere of production and con- 
sumption. Regional studies show that the food problem in these countries is 
becoming more complex. It increasingly appears as a set of disproportions 
whose basis is the contradiction between the changing structure of social 
food requirements and local agriculture's possibility of satisfying them 

(p 11). As the book emphasizes, "it would ve meaningless from the scientific 
viewpoint to deduce an indicator of the depth of tie food crisis from a simple 
comparison of indicators of production dynamics "in general" and population 
growth "in general". Such an approach ignores social and economic processes 
in their connection with demographic processes, which in sum determine the real 
parameters of the food crisis" (p 15). 


These conclusions make it possible to understand the essence of the problem 

in greater depth and gain in clearer idea of the ways of solving it. They also 
prompt the experts to examine not only the internal but also the external 

cause of the exacerbation of the food situation of the young states. The work 
shows convincingly that the integration of their agriculture in the world capit- 
alist economy, while lending certain impetus to the development of the produc- 
tion forces, is at the same tive increasing the instability of the system of 
reproduction of the sector and, consequently, the food supply (pp 20-25, 95). 


The monograph pays great attention to an analysis of the highly significant 
changes which have occurred in the agriculture and food strategy of the coun- 
tries which are the centers of the world capitalist economy. The authors point 
to the connection of these changes with the world situation (the collapse 

of imperialism's colonial system and the changes in the nature of the economic 
interrelations of the former metropoles with the former colonies reflected in 
the concept of neccolonialism; and the "demographic explosion" of the crisis of 
traditional agriculture in the emergent states). All this prompted the in- 
dustrially developed capitalist countries to a sharp increase in their own 
food production for its use for strategic economic and political purposes. Such 
phenomena as the increasing role of the transnational corporations in the 
agrarian sector of the world capitalist economy and the use of food supplies 
as an instrument of the imperialist powers’ foreign policy are thoroughly 
examined, The new trend in the development of state-monopoly capitalism re- 
presented by the Common Market with its characteristic regulation of the con- 
ditions of agricultural production at the level of the entire community is 
also noted (pp 119-129). At the same time it is emphasized that a considerable 
expansion of foreign trade relations among the leading capitalist countries 

in this sphere means the emergence of a new knot of interimperialist contra- 
dictions. 
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Chapter three of the monograph, which is devoted to the food problem in the 
socialist countries, is interesting. Without aspiring to idealize the actual 
Situation, the authors at the same time are entirely right to emphasize the 
fact that under the conditions of socialism, given universal employment and 
the fair distribution of social income, this problem is of a fundamentally 
different nature than under capitalism. It appears as an integral part of 
the historic task of building a communist society and the harmonious develop- 
ment of the personality. 


Examining the question of the possibilities and paths of a solution of the 
world food problem, the authors rightly proceed from the fact that mankind has 
vast potential for the development of agriculture and an improvement in food 
supplies to the people's masses. But this potential may be realized given the 
implementation of profound socioeconomic transformations, the establishment of 
a favorable climate in international economic and political relations and the 
unification of the efforts of all states. 


Of course, not all aspects of the subject in question are studied in the book 
in identical fullness and depth. This applies primarily to interrelations 
between individual components of the world food problem. Nor have certain 
questions of those investigated in detail--the connection of the food crisis in 
the developing countries with the population growth, for example--been entire- 
ly clearly developed. As already mentioned, the authors as a whole point 
correctly to the determining role of social and economic factors in the exacer- 
bation of this crisis. However, the question of what, after all, the actual 
role of the demograpliic factor is has remained on the sidelines. It may be 
supposed that in the traditional agrarian economy of the said states the 
"demographic explosion" is leading to a direct deterioration in the food situa- 
tion of the population, while outside it the role of economic and social fac- 
tors dictating the nature of the changes in the system of social requirements 
is becoming increasingly determining. For this reason the role of demographic 
factors in the exacerbation of the food crisis in the developing countries 
should evidently be evaluated in differentiated manner, depending on the trends 
and level of their socioeconomic development. 


The question of the connection between the situation in agriculture and the 
demographic factor is relevant to the socialist countries also. The monograph 
examines predominantly one aspect of this connection--the need for an improve- 
ment in the manpower structure and the training of a qualitatively more ac- 
complished type of worker in agriculture. 


In addition to this, however, it is important to emphasize that in the USSR 
and the other European socialist states this task may be tackled only with 
regard for the growing need for new contingents of the work force for other 
sectors and on the basis of a constant increase in labor productivity in agri- 
culture opening the way for the release of some labor resources from this sec- 
tor. 


Things are largely different in the Asian socialist countries, where a high 
concentration of labor resources is observed. However, this question remains 
basically beyond the experts’ attention span. Yet it is of importance from 
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the viewpoint of the creative application not only in these states but in the 
developing countries generally of the experience of the Soviet Union and other 
European socialist countries in the sphere of the fundamental socioeconomic 
transformation of the agrarian sector is, as the monograph emphasizes, a 
central task of the strategy of the young states for the coming decades 

(pp 205-206). 


It would also appear that the authors have been insufficiently specific in 
their examination of the question of the possibilities of an improvement in 

the food situation in the world with reference to a situation where many of 

the economic, social and political conditions required for a fundamental] change 
in the production of food for mankind are still lacking. I would have liked 

in this connection to have seen in the work more forecast data for the coming 
decades, particularly in respect of the developing countries, world food trade 
and the structure of world food demand. 


In conclusion it should be noted that the book in question, while a serious 
scientific study, is at the same time written in generally intelligible lan- 
guage. It contains many facts and propositions which could be of interest 
not only to specialists but also a quite wide readership. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda". "“Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1983, 
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